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THE LIBRARY AND THE NEW POETRY 


There seems to exist an assumption that the patrons of public libraries do 
not care for poetry. We believe the assumption altogether unwarranted. 
Many—wmore than we realize—read poetry and like it. More would read and 
enjoy it were they intelligently led to a perusal of that poetry which is best 
suited to awaken an appreciation of poetry in general. Masculine readers, 
who have been considered less fond of poetry than women, have in more than 
one instance evinced a keen interest in some of the new poetry. This mas- 
culine tendency is well worth watching. Sometimes it is the unpoetical sub- 
ject matter which appeals to the man, as illustrated by some of the sociology 
appearing in Spoon River Anthology. Again, a poem may depict emotion 
and action so akin to violence and ferocity that it appeals peculiarly to the 
primeval instinct surviving in man more than in ‘woman. Neither would it 
be correct to say that sentiment and the purely emotional has not its attrac- 
tion for men. The sentiment must not, however, be soft, it must not approach 
sentimentality, it must have vitality and vigor. It is not over-statement, we 
believe, to say that to the average man poetry at its best has a strong appeal. 
This concentrated sociology of Masters, the plain farm pictures of Frost, the 
masculine emotions permeating the Rhymes of the Red Cross Man, the attrac- 
tive rhythm of Masefield, the music in some of the measures of Noyes, the ele- 
mental vigor of the Service of the Yukon; all these and others, many men en- 
joy if they come upon them under favorable surroundings. Miss Bascom dis- 
cusses most helpfully the general theme in The Library and the New Poetry. 
We add the suggestion, however, that if the librarian does not herself enjoy 
and read poetry, she will make a sorry failure in any effort to enlist the in- 
terest of others. ‘ 
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The executive enough to read great books. They 
The A. L. A. to board of the A. L. of course, being good Americans, 
Louisville A. in its mid-win- have plenty of time to go through 


in 1917 ter meeting at Chi- 
cago selected 
Louisville, Ky., as the place for the 
1917 conference. The conference 
will probably begin on June 21st. 
More definite announcements will be 


made later. 


Kipling’s works, ac- 


Kipling cording to the pub- 
holds his lishers’ statement, are 
popularity enjoying greater popu- 


larity today than they 
did a dozen ears ago, outselling the 
record of a decade past, in some 
cases by fifteen to one, in other cases 
by ten to one. 


Mr. Henry E. 
Chicago’s Legler of the Chi- 
comprehensive cago Public Li- 
library plan brary and his 


board have recom- 
mended to the city council a most 
complete and comprehensive plan of 
reorganization of the circulating sys- 
tem of that library. An appropria- 
tion of $500,000 is involved. The 
plan provides for the division of the 
city into five districts, each with a 
regional branch. There will be 
added 70 auxiliary or local branches, 
60 deposit stations, 100 industrial 
and commercial branches, 22 high 
school branches, 3,000 classrooms li- 
braries, and 100 special deposits. 


‘‘How tiresome it is 

No time for to have a_ bustling 
great books man or woman tell us 
that they have not the 

time or that they are not literary 


stacks of worthless novels, and ab- 
sorb a half dozen continuous serial 
stories in our monthly magazines. 
I say it is tiresome, and it is foolish, 
as with a moment’s thought we can 
realize that books are essentially for 
the man or woman who is most deep- 
ly immersed in life.’’ 
Ingersoll’s Open that door. 


We this month 
Melvil publish the article 
Dewey on the by Melvil Dewey, 
A. L. A. What the A. LD. A. 
was intended to be 
and to do, which was so delayed that 
it did not appear in the December 
Bulletin with the other articles on 
that organization. As one who helped 
to organize the association and as its 
secretary for the first fifteen years of 
its existence Mr. Dewey speaks with 
knowledge and authority. 


Germany has 

Books for the met and overcome 
German trenches the difficulty of 
shipping books in 

good condition to and from the sol- 
diers on her far-flung fronts by de- 
vising a special portable bookcase 
(Tragbiicherschrank) of stout wood. 
Each case holds twenty books, and 
the books fit without packing. The 
lid of the case is secured by a pad- 
lock, and after the outfit is unlocked 
the soldier may use the lid as a writ- 
ing desk, or he can hang the entire 
ease on a wall by the hooks which 
German foresight has provided in 
the back of the case. The work of 
sending out these portable libraries 
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is in the hands of the Deutsche Dich-y 
ter-Gediachtnis-Stiftung in Hamburg, 
and the first case to be sent was to 
Macedonia. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


No feature of 
Library the Ashbury Park 
lectures on library conference 
the new poetry was more popular 

than the address 
on Democracy and the New Poetry by 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Intro- 
duced to the attention of the libra- 
rians of the country by her striking 
address, Miss Rittenhouse is to come 
west in March and April to deliver 
a number of lectures in libraries and 
under library auspices. Among the 
cities in which she will appear are 
Chicago, Davenport, Des Moines and 
Sioux City. On April 5th she will 
come before the Wisconsin Library 
School, and to this lecture the libra- 
rians of Madison and vicinity are 
most cordially invited. 


War as a stimulant 


War as a to poetry has brought 
stimulant to some agreeable sur- 
poetry prises in its train of 


desolation and horror. 
Not merely has a poet here and there 
been moved to sing in martial strain, 
but something like a flood of verse— 
good, bad, and indifferent, it is true, 
but always striving for some meas- 
ure of poetic excellence—seems to 
have been let loose with the dogs of 
war. More volumes of verse are com- 
ing from the press than ever before, 
and new periodicals devoted to 
poetry are springing up with aston- 
ishing frequency. Last May The 
Poetry Review made its appearance 
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at Cambridge, Mass. The Poetry 
Journal vies with it in friendly riv- 
alry on the other side of the Charles 
River, in Boston. Chicago not long 
ago started its Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse, and Philadelphia is the 
home of another similar recent publi- 
cation, Contemporary Verse. At Al- 
taon, Illinois. The Ajax, chiefly de- 
voted to verse, came out in its initial 
number last month. A further sign 
of the times may be read in the re- 
eent award by Yale University of the 
Howland Memorial Prize for belles- 
lettres to the late Rupert Brooke’s 
sonnets. 


The Dial. 


During the year 1916 

Necrology many authors whose 
for 1916 names were well known 
to the reading public, 

have died. Among these as they 
have been noted from month to 
month in the Bulletin are the follow- 
ing: John Townsend Trowbridge, 


‘Henry James, Richard Harding Da- 


vis, Josiah Strong, Jean Webster, 
Mollie Elliott Seawell, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Norman Duncan, Henri 
Sienkiewicz, Jack London, Emile 
Verhaeren, Hugo Munsterburg, Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. To this list 
should be added two Wisconsin 
names, Eben Eugene Rexford, the 
eminent authority on horticulture 
and floriculture who was also the 
author of Silver threads among the 
gold and other ballads and poems, 
and George W. Peck, former governor 
of the state, editor of Peck’s Sun and 
author of Peck’s bad boy series. 
Mary Wright Plummer who died 
in September, although primarily 
eminent as a library worker, was also 
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the author not only of professional 
literature but of poems and stories 
of travel. 

Death also came to several others 
prominent in the library world: Wil- 
liam Ives of Buffalo, Dr. John Thom- 
son of Philadelphia, Prof. John C. 
Schwab of Yale, and Henrietta 
Brooks of Wellesley. 


Mr. L. L. Dicker- 
son, the librarian of 
Grinnell College tells 
how a group of hard- 
headed business men were each in- 
duced to bring to a club dinner 
the one poem, be it in bound volume, 
periodical, or clipping, which he 
most enjoyed reading. The adroit 
leader persuaded each to read his 
own poem and to defend his choice.: 
It was a most successful meeting. 
Some of the best poems, including 
much that is modern, were read and 
a tremendous enthusiasm over them 
was engendered. It was a demon- 
stration of the truth that most men 
have a fondness for some poet or for 
some poetry, be it one poem or many. 
It may be a classic reminiscence of 
school days, it may be Noyes or Mase- 
field, Masters or Frost. Nine out of 
ten intelligent men enjoy poetry, 
would admit enjoyment of it if prop- 
erly approached, and are potential 
patrons of the poetry shelves. The 
country born man feels the grip of 
The death of the Hired Man; the law- 
yer realizes that in a few lines Mas- 
ters has presented the entire case for 
and against divorce as completely as 
he could were he to have written a 
heavy treatise; all feel the grip of 
Service when he sings the songs of 


Club dinners 
and poetry 


‘its substance in the least. 
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the Yukon or the rhymes of the war 
trenches. 


Just as relatively 

Reading few persons can en- 
Poetry aloud joy music as seen 
upon the score, so 

also relatively few individuals can 
altogether appreciate poetry unless 
it is read aloud. We seriously doubt 
whether anyone, child or adult, was 
ever won over to enthusiasm over 
poetry otherwise than through a vo- 
eal rendition of it. The way to de- 
velop taste for music is to have 
the music performed by those cap- 
able of a good rendition. The way 
to encourage an appreciation of 
poetry is to read it aloud. While 
poetry, as Amy Lowell suggests in 
a recent article in the Dial, may be a 
spoken art, fortunately a fairly ade- 
quate reading of it does not neces- 
sarily involve a long course of tech- 
nical training. We believe that any 
one who feels poetry can make 
others feel it. It is Miss Lowell’s 
contention that the somewhat un- 
conventional rhythm or cadence of 
the vers libre makes it doubly neces- 
sary that this new poetry should be 
read aloud. She says of free verse: 
“It is assuredly poetry. That it 
may dispense with rhyme, and must 
dispense with metre, does not affect 
For no 
matter with what it dispenses, it re- 
tains that essential to all poetry: 
Rhythm. Where stanzas are printed 
in an even pattern of metrical lines, 
some sense of rhythm can be gained 
by the eye. Where they are not, as 
in vers libre, the reading aloud be- 
comes an absolute condition of com- 
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prehension. If the modern move- 
ment in poetry could be defined in a 
sentence, the truest thing which 
could be said of it, and which would 
inelude all its variations, would be 
that it is a movement to restore the 
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audible quality to poetry, to insist 
upon it as a spoken art.’’ Here is 
the occasion for the organization of 
groups for poetry reading—and here 
an opportunity for the librarian’s 
leadership. 





THE SMALL LIBRARY AND MODERN POETRY 
Elva L. Bascom 


No one who is really enthusiastic over 
our present-day poetry is free from the 
desire to convince one’s friends of its 
merits and its promise. We are never 
so happy as when we can bring together, 
for an evening or even an hour, the 


friend and the poet or poems we have’ 


chosen as the entering wedge to engage 
his interest. Here is the poet for the 
friend who thinks there has been no 
poet worthy the name since Whitman, 
here the poems to convert one who finds 
no poetic beauty since Shelley, here the 
group for the one whose sole investment 
of poetry interest is in Browning, and 
here a bevy of melody-makers for the 
unfortunate who has no poetry in his 
head or heart and who needs the singers 
of his own very modern world to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the poetic 
form. 

Introducing modern poetry. It is not 
difficult to accomplish a goodly degree 
of such conversion within a small circle 
of friends, nor is it very difficult in a 
group of students, provided one does not 
give the occasion the semblance of a 
task. There is no keener pleasure in 
the school schedule than that of intro- 
ducing to a roomful of young people 
who have already been aroused to the 
actual, practical uses of literature in 
making life more worth while, the 
amazing and beautiful variety and the 
appeal of the poetry written within the 
last decade. 

Poetry and the librarian. The libra- 
rian is in a more difficult position in this 
matter. She may have a wide acquain- 
tance with recent and current poetry 


and a keen appreciation of its qualities, 
but she hardly has time to preach, in 
and out of library hours, the gospel of 
beauty and inspiration as she finds it in 
the slender volumes and the more pleth- 
oric collections which she has provided 
for her readers. And there are possibly 
librarians who have not yet discovered 
this new and fascinating literature, or, 
having discovered it, fail to recognize 
its value to their townspeople. There 
are others who, eager to “‘taste and see” 
for themselves or anxious to provide 
that opportunity for their readers, are 
unable to do so because their book 
fund prohibits the purchase of beoks 
which would interest a small—alas! how 
small—group of people. This brief art- 
icle is written in the hope of giving 
some suggestion to such librarians. 
The poetry shelf. To take an inquir- 
ing reader to the poetry shelf is, after 
all, to do very little for him, even if 
that shelf—or row of shelves—should 
contain all that is worth while in mod- 
ern poetry. Many of the volumes are 
so tiny that there is not room on their 
backs for author and title in clear, 
easily read type; and the older poets 
bulk so much larger that it would be 
little wonder if the person who was not 
firm in his demand for the new poets 
would give up the struggle and carry 
away Longfellow or Whittier. If 
one cannot provide a list for guidance, 
would it not be wise to separate the 
modest volumes by Bénet, Braley, 
Branch, Burnet, Frost, Garrison, Lind- 
say and Amy Lowell (to mention a few 
from only half the alphabet) from 
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Aldrich, Bryant, the Carys, Drummond, 
Emerson, Gilder, Harte, Holland, 
Holmes, Longfellow and Lowell? They 
would look far more enticing, moreover, 
between book supports or on a separate 
shelf, or, better still, in a book trough 
with an easy chair beside it and a poster 
above it. But there are two lists, per- 
haps still obtainable, which are good as 
a guide, even if the library contains 
only a small proportion of the titles 
they include. They are ‘Poets of 
Today’, published by the New York 
Public Library (10c), and ‘Recent 
Poetry”, published by the Springfield, 
Mass., City Library Association (25c). 
In each case either a note or a selection, 
or both, gives a clue to the character or 
quality of the verse. 

Recent collections. To attract the 
person who has no knowledge of recent 
poetry, there is no volume equal to Miss 
Rittenhouse’s Little book of modern verse, 
which has an admirable selection of 
short poems by American poets of the 
new order, arranged in a _ careful 
sequence so that each poem gives the 
key to the one follewing, or is allied to it 
in spirit. It makes a good beginning for 
any one, and contains all that is needed 
to satisfy some readers. It does not, 
however, furnish examples of the ‘free 
verse,” which has largely come into 
public notice since its compilation. For 
it one must go to the two small collec- 
tions, Some imagist poets, to the 1915 
and 1916 volumes of the Anthology of 
Magazine Verse, which contain a fair se- 
lection from the output of those years, 
and to the files of the magazine, Poetry. 
These collections will furnish a very 
good idea of the possibilities of this 
new verse form, but if some of the 
individual volumes are wished the titles 
by Frost, Lindsay, Lewell, Masters and 
Oppenheim in the list at the end of this 
article are perhaps the first to buy. 

Varied range in modern verse. It is 
a revelation to at least the young per- 
son to find that there are few, if any, 
of the problems they have studied or 
thought about, or phases of life which 
they have experienced, which are not pic- 
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tured or utilized by our younger 
poets. For this reason it would be well 


worth while to have a grouping of con- 
temporary poetry by the live subjects 
about which people are interested to 
read even in the country town. Where 
can you find, in books by ministers or 
sociologists, such stirring pictures of 
social injustice as Fannie Stearns Davis, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, James 
Oppenheim and Louis Untermeyer 
draw? Where such interpretations of 
the peasant mind and heart and way of 
life as Gibson and Masefield give us? 
Who show a deeper love of country 


than Rupert Brooke in his war 
sonnets, and Alfred Noyes in Drake 
and many shorter poems? Where can 


the Great War be found in such concen- 
trated essence as in Service’s Rhymes 
of a Red Cross Man, or in such fascina- 
ting, kaleidoscopic views as in Dr. 
Cunliffe’s collection, Poems of the Great 
War? Recent poetry contributes its 
share to the discussion of the immi- 
gration problem, as witness Schaufiler’s 
“Scum o’ the earth” and Daly’s Italians- 
in-America poems; it pictures the great 
city and its unique features (Oppen- 
heim, Untermeyer, Firkins, Daly); it 
sings the joys of work, the hard toil 
that makes “the dreamers’ dreams 
come true’’(Braley, Peabody, Service) ; 
and through all its fabric is woven the 
golden thread of the love-passion, not 
the love that Swinburne glorifies, nor 
even the love of Tennyson’s men and 
women, but the new love that is not the 
less strong and lasting because it is per- 
meated with—indeed, has part of its 
roots in-—a passion for the great world 
of men and women. 

Selections from popular poets as an 
introduction. As a means of introduc- 
ing special poets or types of poetry 
through a limited selection, perhaps 
such a grouping as the one printed be- 
low—prepared for a discussion in the 
Library School—might be useful. It is 
not an ideal grouping, since the choice of 
both authors and poems was influenced 
by the desire to present in a limited 
period of time a considerable variety 
and also by the necessity of bringing 
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the selctions within a certain range of 
books. Such a selection would depend 
largely on the likes and dislikes as well 
as on the range of knowledge of the 
compiler, and would be influenced also 
by the resources of the library. It 
might, however, be worth a trial as a 
means of reaching those who like to 
sample an author before committing 
themselves wholly into his hands. 


Whitman, Walt 
Give me the splendid silent sun 
American anthology, p. 225 


Whitman. Selected poems, p. 155 
Whitman. Leaves of grass, p. 244 
Mannahatta 


American anthology, p. 226 

Stevenson, p. 2474 

Whitman. Selected poems, p. 173 

Whitman. Leaves of grass, p. 260 
O captain, my captain 

American anthology, p. 231 

Stevenson, p. 3395 

Whitman. Selected poems, p. 30 

Whitman. Leaves of grass, p. 262 
Out of the cradle endlessly rocking 

American anthology, p. 227 


Whitman. Selected poems, p. 43 
Whitman. Leaves of grass, p. 196 
When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed 
Stevenson, p. 3396 
Whitman. Selected poems, p. 79 
Whitman. Leaves of grass, p. 255 


Noyes, Alfred 

The barrel-organ, 1: 80 

Forty singing seamen, 1: 171 

From ‘‘Drake”’ 
Prologue and Exordium, 1: 246 
Songs: 279, 294, 342, 343, 346 

From “Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” 
Black Bill’s honey-moon, 2: 303 
Companion of a mile, 2: 340 
Burial of a queen, 2: 361 


Masefield, John 
From “Story of a round-house’”’ 
Extracts: I, II, V 
Biography 
Story of a round-house, blue book, 
p. 187; red book, p. 165 
Georgian poetry 1911-12, p. 119 
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Sea-fever 
Salt-water ballads, p. 59 
Tewkesbury road 
High tide, p. 104 
Salt-water ballads, p. 94 
Story of a round-house, 
book, p. 302 
Free verse 
Frost, Robert 
The death of the hired man 
Anthology of magazine verse, 
1915, p. 163 
North of Boston, p. 14 
In the home stretch 
Mountain interval, p. 18 
Anthology of magazine verse, 
1916, p. 90 
Mending wall 
North of Boston, p. 11 
Lindsay, Vachel 
General William Booth enters into 
heaven 
Santa Fe trail 
Congo and other poems, p. 12 
Lowell, Amy 
Bombardment 
Anthology of magazine verse, 
1915, p. 124 
Some imagist poets, 1915, p. 89 
Patterns 
Anthology of magazine verse, 
1915, p. 22 
Poems of the great war, p. 161 
Some imagist poets, 1916, p. 77 
Masters, Edgar Lee 


blue 


Spoon River anthology Page 
fLambert Hutchins ..... 132 
| Lillian Stewart . 133 
fMrs. Charles- Bliss ..... 80 


| Rev. Lemuel Wiley .... 82 
(Washington McNeely ... 89 


4 Mary McNeely ......... 91 
(ida Brickey: ....csciees 155 
{Roscoe Parkapile ...... 126 
4 Mrs. Parkapile ........ 127 
(Mire. Willams ........ 62 
Seth Compton ....ccccee 156 
Archibald Highie ........ 170 
fAnne Rutledge ........ 194 
Hannah Armstrong 201 
Lucinda Mattock ...... 202 


Monroe, Harriet 
On the porch 
Anthology of magazine verse, 
1915, p. 113 
Poems of the great war, p. 190 
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Sandburg, Carl 
Statistics 
Poems of the great war, p. 222 

A year ago the commission bought 
a group of volumes of modern poetry 
for circulation among the libraries un- 
able to buy them from their own funds. 
It has been in constant demand, and a 
second group is to be purchased. Re- 
quests for either of these groups should 
be sent to the Traveling Libraries De- 
partment. With a few exceptions the 
titles are chosen from the list below, 
which aims to embody the new spirit 
in our poetry and, at the same time, to 
appeal in subject and form to the 
readers unacquainted with the poets of 
“the new age.”’ 


Individual Poets 


Braley, Berton. Songs of the worka- 
day world. 

Branch, Anna Hempstead. The shoes 
that danced, and other poems. 

Brooke, Rupert. Poems. 

Burnet, Dana. Poems. 

Burr, Amelia Josephine. Life and liv- 
ing. 

Bynner, Witter. The new world. 

Cawein, Madison. Poems. 

Daly, Thomas A. Madrigal. 

Davis, Fannie Stearns. Myself and I. 

Crack o’ dawn. 

Firkins, Chester. Poems. 

Frost, Robert. North of Boston. 

Mountain interval. 

Garrison, Theodosia. The earth cry, 
and other poems. ; 

Gibson, Wilfred Wilson. Daily bread. 

Fires. 

Kilmer, Joyce. Trees and other poems. 

Lindsay, Vachel. General William 
Booth enters into heaven. 

The Congo, and other poems. 

Lowell, Amy. Sword blades and poppy 
seeds. 
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Markham, Edwin. The shoes of happi- 
ness, and other poems. 

Masefield, John. The everlasting 
mercy, and The widow in Bye street. 

Salt-water ballads. 

Story of a round house, and 
other poems. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Spoon River an- 
thology. 

Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. The night 
court, and other verse. 

Monroe, Harriet. You and I. 

Norton, Grace Fallows. Little grey 
songs of St. Joseph’s. 

Noyes, Alfred. Collected poems. 2v. 

Oppenheim, James. Songs for the new 
age. 

Peabody, Josephine Preston. The sing- 
ing man. 

Robinson, Edward Arlington. The 
man against the sky. 

Service, Robert. Tne spell of the 
Yukon. 

Rhymes of a Red Cross man. 

Teasdale, Sara. Rivers to the sea. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Challenge. 











Collections 


Braithwaite, W. S., ed. Anthology of 
magazine verse, 1913. 1914, 1915, 
1916 (annual). 

Cunliffe, J. W., ed. Poems ¢f the great 
war. 

Georgian poetry, 1911-12. 

1913-15. 

Richards, G. M., comp. High tide. 

Rittenhouse, J. B., ed. Little book of 
modern verse. 

Some imagist poets. 

1916. 








The Book Selection and Study Club 
Department has these volumes to lend, 
for individual reading or for club study. 
For most of the authors some bio- 
graphical and critical material can also 
be furnished. 
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THE TEN BEST POEMS 


Some years ago Life held a vote to 
answer the question, What are the ten 
best short poems in English? Those 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
were the following: 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard 

Thanatopsis 

Psalm of Life 

The Raven 

Charge of the Light Brigade 

To a Skylark 

The Chambered Nautilus 

Maud Muller 

The Bridge of Sighs. 

The Burial of Sir John Moore 

What might be considered a more 
satisfactory vote was conducted by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago some 
twenty years ago. To a select list of 
men of literary taste and achievement, 
he sent a request for the selection of 
“the ten noblest poems in English lit- 
erature, measured by the test of poetic 
form, ethical insight, and spiritual in- 
spiration. Not taking into considera- 
tion the epics and the dramas. I have 
in mind a class of which Wordsworth’s 
Intimations of Immortality and Brown- 
ing’s Saul may be considered repre- 
sentative.”” Among those to whom he 
sent these requests are found Prof. 
John Bascom, Williams College, Fran- 
cis F. Browne, of the Dial, Prof. W. H. 


Carruth, then of the University of Kan- 
sas, Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago, 
President David Starr Jordan, of Le- 
land Stanford, Prof. Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, of Chicago University, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, New York City, and 
Andrew D. White, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
While the character of the replies may 
have been somewhat influenced by the 
high tests stated in his letter of in- 
quiry, the results were ten poems 
which will not only be recognized as 
popular but noble as well. The titles 
of the poems placed in the order of 
the number of votes cast for each are 
as follows: 

Intimations of Immortality 

Saul 

Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard 

Rabbi Ben Ezra 

Ode to a Skylark 

Harvard Commemoration Ode 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

Thanatopsis 

The Eternal Goodness 

Lines on Tintern Abbey 

The influence of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones’ inquiry is suggested by the fact 
that the two representative poems men- 
tioned in his letter led all the rest, 
these being followed by Gray’s Elegy 
which heads the Life list. 





WHAT THE A. L. A. WAS INTENDED TO BE AND TO DO 


Melvil Dewey, Secretary and Executive Officer for its first fifteen years. 


The real aim of any organization can 
be judged better from the circum- 
stances, needs, and the men that gave 
it birth than from some academic state- 
ment of what some writer thinks the 
aim was or should have been. So in- 
stead of an ex cathedra creed which I 
might write today I will trace the ori- 
gin from a beginning so remote that few 
have known or thought of it. 

Two obstacles to education. From 
the time I was twelve years old my 
dominant idea was that the greatest 


need of the human race was universal 
and vastly more efficient education, and 
that by working for that end I could 
best rulfill my dream of making my 
life as useful to the world as possible. 
From my own school experience I saw 
clearly the two greatest obstacles to 
universal efficient education: (1) our 
stupid spellings, which disguise words, 
and (2 the absurdities of compound 
numbers, which experts agree waste a 
year of school life. 

The first two problems were clearly 
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to remove the two great barriers to 
better education. With scientific spell- 
ing and weights and measures we could 
abolish the study of spelling and much 
of the reference to dictionaries and 
wipe from the arithmetic the whole 
confusing mass of compound numbers 
on which myriads of years of precious 
school life have been wasted. Simpler 
spellings are now officially adopted by 
292 universities, colleges, and normal 
schools with 240,000 students and 
20,000 teachers; and by 378 periodi- 
cals with a total circulation of over 
15,000,000. These adoptions are usu- 
ally the list long used by the National 
Educational Association or the first list 
of three hundred words by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. 

As I look back over my fifty years’ 
work for education, the man of sixty- 
five finds that the boy of fifteen had 
seen clearly the problems and _ their 
solution. 

The library as an educational agency. 
But it was not till college days that I 
decided to devote myself to libraries 
as the most powerful though still un- 
developed agency for popular educa- 
tion. I made about fifty visits to lead- 
ing libraries, large and small, and read 
eagerly all I could find on my problem. 

Limitations on library usefulness. 
This study convinced me that the use- 
fulness of these libraries might be 
greatly increased without added ex- 
penditure. Only a fraction of the 
good possible could be gotten from a 
library without catalogues, indexes, and 
aids, to tell librarians and readers 
what the collection contained on any 
given subject; yet, by the methods then 
used, this could be done satisfactorily 
only at a cost so great as to be pro- 
hibitive to all but a few wealthy libra- 
ries. With rare exceptions, libraries 
were growing rapidly. Catalogues, 
made at great cost, became antiquated 
soon after being finished. The meth- 
ods used involved frequent remarking 
and re-arrangement of the books and 
remaking of catalogues and indexes, as 
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the only escape from a confusion that 
seriously crippled usefulness. In this 
repetition of work. experience and skill 
of previous librarians were largely 
lost. The great need was a system 
which should enable each librarian to 
stand on the shoulders of his predeces- 
sors and fully utilize their labors; 
which should make the work done to- 
day permanent, instead of something 
to be superseded within a few years, 
and therefore not worth doing in the 
best way; which should supply the best 
appliances, instead of leaving the 
young librarian not only to learn how 
to work, but to make all his own tools. 

Securing codperation. Month by 
month it became clearer that substan- 
tial progress was possible only by se- 
curing active coéperation from all will~ 
ing to give time and hard work to the 
great far-reaching educational move- 
ment. So there evolved in 1875 the 
decision for a life-long definite cam- 
paign on a plan steadily followed for 
the forty years since. The public was 
to be educated to the superlative im- 
portance of the library, the longest 
lever with which human hands have 
ever pried. There was needed at 
once: 

1. A monthly journal to focus and 
interchange results of experiment and 
experience, to record progress in the 
whole library field, and to keep all 
earnest workers in constant touch with 
the leaders. 

2. A national and, later, state and 
local organizations. 

3. A professional training school for 
librarians and assistants. 

4. A Library Bureau as a business 
supplement to the purely educational 
agencies. 7 

5. Legislation, state, local, and na- 
tional, recognizing and supporting li- 
braries side by side with schools. 

Consulting the leaders. Amherst 
College library was in a country vil- 
lage far from the men who created 
and supported such agencies. The 
Boston Public, Athenaeum and other 
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libraries had made Boston the library 
Mecca of the world. I went there and 
talked with their leaders, Justin Win- 
sor, C. A. Cutter, Ezra Abbott, John 
Fiske, J. L. Whitney, F. B. Perkins, 
also Frederick Jackson, superintend- 
ent of Newton Free Library, from the 
first til! his death one of my most 
loyal and efficient supporters. 

All recognized, but in various de- 
grees, the need and all encouraged me 
at least to try my plan of campaign 
for popular education at home through 
the best reading supplied as freely by 
public libraries as instruction by pub- 
lic schools. 

Opening a campaign. So early in 
1876, I resigned my college library and 
opened a campaign office at 13 Tremont 
Place, Boston, where Edwin Ginn the 
publisher (who recently gave $1,000,009 
for promoting peace, gave me desk 
room free. Having secured the names 
of Winsor, Cutter, and other Boston 
leaders, I appealed to John Eaton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and to 
fourteen American librarians, chosen 
as leaders, holding that perhaps one- 
half would give me their names and 
promise assistance. Every one accept- 
ed, and the twenty-one names are on 
the Library Journal title page as asso- 
ciate editors. By consulting the in- 
dexes we find that as usual a majority 
helped no further than their names and 
promises, but the minority worked loy- 
ally till they went into the silence. 

Both partners of Ginn Brothers be- 
came deeply interested in my cam- 
paign, and as soon as I had the board 
of editors, undertook to publish the 
Library Journal in handsome magazine 
form. 

Norton’s Literary Gazette had been 
very active in and published the pro- 
ceedings of the first library conference 
Sept. 15°to 17, 1853. The successor 
to the Gazette was the Publisher’s 
Weekly, so before calling the confer- 
ence to establish the A. L. A. I went 
to New York to see Frederick Leypoldt, 
editor of the Weekly, and enlist its ac- 
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tive codperation, because it was so 
largely taken by librarians for its 
weekly booklist. He called in R. R. 
Bowker, then on the staff of the New 
York Tribune, but having also a busi- 
ness interest in the Weekly, and both 
promptly promised any practical codép- 
eration. They both urged with justice, 
that they had a first claim to publish 
the new journal, because they had built 
up the best bibliographic office Amer- 
ica had yet seen, and were just then 
taking a large risk in bringing out the 
American Catalog, and so had a 
double claim on library patronage. 
Theoretically, there seemed close nat- 
ural relations between the three classes 
most concerned with books, publishers, 
booksellers, and librarians. In spite 
of earnest and long continued efforts, 
A. L. A. has never had the codperation 
which it felt it might bring from pub- 
lisher and bookstores. Ginn Brothers 
were very reluctant to give up the new 
magazine which they felt would be a 
great credit to their house but they 
finally acceded to my request because 
I shared Mr. Leypoldt’s hope of secur- 
ing more active codperation from the 
makers and sellers of books. From 
the first number, the Journal bore the 
Leypoldt imprint in New York though 
its offices and all its active editors were 
in Boston. 

Only a little inner circle who could 
help knew of our plan for a library 
school connected with Harvard; for in 
1876 my own Empire state was hope- 
lessly behind Massachusetts in all li- 
brary matters and it was clear that 
Boston must be headquarters for all 
proposed features of our library cam- 
paign. 

The first meeting. The time was 
ripe to call the first meeting. On my 
first visit to the Publishers’ Weekly of- 
fice, we decided to ask Justin Winsor, 
public librarian of Boston, Lloyd P. 
Smith of the Philadelphia library and 
W. F. Poole, public librarian of Chi- 
cago, for permission to sign their 
names as organizing committee. Then 
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we asked the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion to send the printed notices widely 
and we were started on the great ad- 
venture. The story is written in the 40 
thick A. L. A. Proceedings and in the 
40 volumes of the Library Journal. 

But those early years were not any 
bed of roses. We had hard, uphill 
work, of which those who now enter 
into the labors know little. The 
A. L. A. and Library Journal travelled 
together, for I was secretary and treas- 
urer of the A. L. A., which never in 
the early years paid either salary or 
traveling expenses, and for the Journal 
was also editor, advertising agent, 
father, nurse, first aid, and lifesaving 
station, and several times was urged to 
be undertaker when both Leypoldt and 
Bowker lost heart after paying so many 
deficits, and thought we had under- 
taken too much and must give up. 
The curious will find their notices of 
the necessary suspension and later of 
my immediate resumption, which I car- 
ried through with faith, not of the mus- 
tard seed, but of the whole mustard 
plaster. My salary for my multiform 
duties was $100 a month and for lack 
of other funds from which to pay it, 
I took it in Library Journal back num- 
bers which are still in their packing 
boxes at Lake Placid. But through it 
ali I never saw an hour when I doubted 
the complete ultimate success, for the 
need was as clear as noonday sun and 
it seemed unthinkable that some way 
should not be found to carry our plan 
of campaign to success. 

To show more clearly the spirit and 
aims of the new movement as it was 
conceived in 1876, my first article in 
the Journal, hurriedly written in my 
own shorthand and copied by a clerk, 
is reprinted below verbatim. 


“A New Profession” 


“The time has at last come when a 
librarian may, without assumption, 
speak of his occupation as a profession. 
And more, a betier time has come— 
perhaps we should say is coming, for 
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it still has many fields to conquer. 
The best librarians are no longer men 
of merely negative virtues. They are 
positive, aggressive characters, stand- 
ing in the front rank of the educators 
of their communities, side by side with 
the preachers and the teachers. The 
people are more and more getting their 
incentive and ideas from the printed 
page. There are more readers and 
fewer listeners, and men who move 
and lead the world are using the press 
more and ithe platform less. It needs 
no argument to prove that reading mat- 
ter can be distributed better and more 
cleaply through lending libraries than 
in any other way, and we shall assume 
what few will presume to dispute, that 
the largest influence over the people 
is the printed page and that this influ- 
ence may be wielded most surely and 
strongly through our libraries. 

“From the first, libraries have com- 
manded great respect, and much has 
been written of their priceless worth; 
but the opinion has been largely prev- 
alent that a librarian was a keeper 
only, and had done his full duty if he 
preserved the books from loss, and to 
a reasonable extent from the worms. 
There have been noble exceptions to 
this rule, but still it is a modern idea 
that librarians should do more than 
this. It is not now enough that the 
books are cared for properly, are well 
arranged, are never lost. It is not 
enough if the librarian can readily pro- 
duce any book asked for. It is not 
enough that he can, when asked, give 
advice as to the best books in his col- 
lection on any given subject. All 
these things are indispensable, but all 
these are not enough for our ideal. He 
must see that his library contains as 
far as possible, the best books on the 
best subjects, regarding carefully the 
wants of his special community. Then, 
having the best books, he must create 
among his people, his pupils, a desire 
to read those books. He must put 
every facility in the way of readers, so 
that they shall be led on from good 
to better. He must teach them how, 
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after studying their own wants, they 
may themselves select their reading 
wisely. Such a librarian will find 
enough who are ready to put them-~ 
selves under his influence and direction, 
and if competent and enthusiastic, he 
may soon largely shape the reading, 
and through it the thought, of his 
whole community. 

“The time is come when we are not 
astonished to find the ablest business 
talents engaged in the management of 
a public library. Not that we have 
less scholarship, but that we have more 
life. The passive has become active, 
and we look for a throng of people go- 
ing in and out of the library doors as 
in the markets and the stores. There 
was a time when libraries were opened 
only at intervals, and visitors came oc- 
casionally, as they come sometimes to a 
deserted castle or to a haunted house. 
Now many of, our libraries are as ar- 
cessible as our postoffices, and the num- 
ber of new libraries founded has been 
so great that in an ordinary town we 
no longer ask ‘Have you a library?’ 
but ‘Where is your library?’ as we 
might ask, where is your schoolhouse, 
or your postoffice, or your church? 

“And so our leading educators have 
come to recognize the library as shar- 
ing with the school the education of 
the people. The most that the schools 
can hope to do for the masses, more 
than the schools are doing for them in 
many sections, is to teach them to read 
intelligently, to get ideas readily from 
the printed page. It may seem a 
strong statement, but many children 
leave the schools without this ability. 
They can repeat the words of the book, 
but this is simply pronunciation, as a 
beginner pronounces another language 
without getting any clear idea of the 
meaning. Could the schools teach the 
masses to read, they would be doing a 
great work. The children of the lower 
classes have to commence work at a very 
early age, and it is impossible to keep 
them in the schools long enough to 
educate them to any degree. The 
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school teaches them to read; the li- 
brary must supply them with reading 
which shall serve to educate, and so it 
is that we are forced to divide popular 
education into two parts of almost 
equal importance and deserving equal 
attention: the free school and the free 
library. 

“It is in the interest of the modern 
library, and of those desiring to make 
its influence wider and greater, that 
this journal has been established. Its 
founders have an intense faith in the 
future of our libraries, and believe that 
if the best methods can be applied by 
the best librarians, the public may soon 
be brought to recognize our claim that 
the free library ranks with the free 
school. We hold that there is no 
work reaching farther in its influence 
and deserving more honor than the 
work which a competent and earnest 
librarian can do for his community. 

“The time was when a library was 
very like a museum and a librarian 
was a mouser in musty books, and vis- 
itors looked with curious eyes at an- 
cient tomes and manuscripts. The 
time is when a library is a school, and 
the librarian is in the highest sense a 
teacher, and the visitor is a reader 
among the books as a workman among 
his tools. Will any man deny to the 
high calling of such a librarianship 
the title of profession?” 

From my statement for the fiftieth 
anniversary volume of the National 
Educational Association, the following 
quotation set forth more fully the aims 
of the A. L. A. as they have been gen- 


‘erally accepted from the first. 


“The A. L. A. is the organized ex- 
pression of the conviction that educa- 
tion is in two distinct parts of equal 
importance. Attenfion has been fo- 
cused on schools from kindergarten to 
university, and pedagogs, parents, 
press, and public have thought of 
them as a complete system, but for 
most citizens the schools can do pa- 
thetically little. The industrial masses 
have an average of only four or five 
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years of schooling; perhaps five in one 
hundred get secondary training, and 
possibly one in one hundred, higher 
education. The masses are taught at 
best. only to read, many merely like 
parrots, never acquiring the art of 
drinking the author’s ideas from the 
printed page, though they may pass 
tests for illiteracy. They go out as 
breadwinners, and their education, if 
they get anything beyond the pitiful 
smattering of these four or five years, 
must be gained from the library and 
its close allies, museums, study clubs, 
extension teaching, with tests and cre- 
dentials for home werk, all of which 
the new movement more and more 
treats as integral parts of the library 
system. 

“Never has there been such a de- 
mand for education from adults who 
have long been out of school, as evi- 
denced by full-page advertisements in 
high-priced magazines of correspond- 
ence and other home education sys- 
tems. Hundreds of thousands are not 
only working hard, evenings and holi~ 
days, but also paying from meager 
earnings tuition enough to meet all ex- 
penses and yield, in some cases, enor- 
mous profits, while our schools receive 
countless millions in endowments and 
from taxes before they are able barely 
to meet expenses. Existence of the 
need is proved, experience shows also 
that this second half of education can 
be given effectively and at practicable 
cost only through a general system of 
libraries, receiving as unquestioned a 
support from public funds as is given 
now to schools. 

“In fact the library movement is re- 
peating in a marvellous way, step by 
step, the exact history of the public 
school movement: foundation and sup- 
port by individuals, cordial recognition 
as a public necessity, favoring laws, 
establishment of state departments, li- 
brary appropriations, training-schools 
for librarians as for teachers, state aid, 
reports, and _ inspection. As it is 
studied closely the parallel is astonish- 
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ing. Experience thus confirms the 
theory that schools and libraries are 
the two halves of public education. 
Through them the state must protect 
itself against its deadliest foe, ignor-: 
ance. The public library has the same 
sanction as the public schools. There 
is the same necessity to foster and lib- 
erally support the one as the other. 
The state raises, as its chief crop, men. 
Knowledge is power. Ignorance is 
poverty. To have its citizens stand on 
the shoulders of all their predecessors 
and utilize the wisdom and experience 
of all the ages, means more than suc- 
cessful armies or inexhaustible mines. 
Books and brains are better than battle- 
ships and big battalions. 

“A total readjustment of point of 
view is necessary for most people. 
When one says that the library is a 
valuable and useful adjunct to the 
school, putting it on the same plane 
as laboratory or gymnasium, he wholly 
lacks that broad conception of educa- 
tion in which the library is recognized, 
not as something desirable, but as an 
absolutely necessary complement to 
the schools in any satisfactory educa- 
tional system. 

*“School education’ is carried on by 
elementary and high schools, colleges, 
professional and technical schools, and 
universities, all assuming that attend- 
ance on their courses is the student’s 
main business. ‘Home education’ in- 
volves no change of residence or inter- 
ruption of regular vocations, but cen- 
ters round the library, no longer lim- 
ited to its etymologic meaning, for it 
now includes not only books but also 
museums, study clubs, extension teach- 
ing, tests, and credentials. Using these 
words in their broad senses, libraries 
furnish the education that comes from 
reading, museums what comes from 
seeing, clubs what comes from mutual 
help. Séhools work with those in at- 
tendance. Libraries work with those 
at home. Schools are chiefly for the 
young. Libraries are for adults as 
well, including all from cradle to grave. 
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Schools are for a limited course. Li- 
braries are for all of life. School work 
is compulsory, at least in the lower 
grades, and is duty under a master. 
Library work is optional, and is pleas- 
ure under a friend. It calls for joy- 
ous exercise of the intellectual powers, 
which always gives most rapid and sat- 
isfactory development. 

“The great function of the teacher, to 
which he should bend every energy, is 
to give his pupils a strong taste for 
reading. Much of the best will follow. 
Huxley wisely said that to teach boys 
and girls to read without provision for 
what that reading shall be is as sense- 
less as to teach them the expert use of 
knife, fork, and spoon with no provi- 
sion for their physical food. 

“The eye rather than the ear is the 
great gate to the human soul. Most 
ideas and ideals are chiefly drawn from 
reading. Books, magazines, and papers, 
more than sermons, addresses, or con- 
versation, set in motion the effective 
currents. Investigations by educa- 
tional experts as to what most influ- 
enced the lives of children showed that 
it was neither father nor mother nor 
school, but their reading. By common 
consent the supreme thing in education 
is character building; but character 
grows out of habits, habits are based 
on actions, actions on motives, and mo- 
tives on reflection. But it is reading 
that makes most people reflect and 
that is therefore most influential in 
building that supreme thing, characier. 
A competent and enthusiastic librarian 
may largely shape the reading, and 
through it the thought, with its incal- 
culable influence on character, of his 
whole community. The old _ library 
was a reservoir concerned chiefly with 
gathering material. In our generation 
the reservoir has been changed into a 
fountain. With every generation the 
comparative importance of reading in~ 
creases, Many delegates to meetings 
and conventions, even when deeply in- 
terested, seldom listen to papers and 
addresses, because they can get the 
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ideas so much more quickly and clearly 
later from print. The eye can sweep 
rapidly over matters of little interest, 
dwell on points of importance, go back 
to verify preceding statements; so that 
in much less time much more is gained. 

“On the material side evidence is 
just as conclusive. The book is the 
chief factor in the marvelous evolution 
of the race. The brute has not the 
divine gift of speech. We admire tke 
wonderful instincts of bird, or fox, or 
squirrel, but with minor variations 
they are the same that their ancestors 
have had for a thousand generations. 
The savage with speech and without 
books passes on something of his ac- 
quired knowledge from father to son, 
but the development is slow. Civilized 
man has become as a god in what he 
dares and does, because he stands on 
the shoulders of all his predecessors 
and utilizes the work of millions of 
men in thousands of years. 

For a dwarf on a dead giant’s shoulders sees more 
Than the live giant’s eyesight availed to explore. 

“The Indian stripped the birch and 
built his bark canoe in a day. He fell- 
ed a ‘tree across the stream and his 
bridge was done. But our sons have 
taken the skill and knowledge of their 
fathers and increased it, each begin- 
ning where the other left off. They 
build a Brooklyn bridge or a ship, 
either of which costs as much as the 
land, houses, and furniture of fifty 
average villages. All this has been 
possible because the accumulated skill 
and knowledge has been preserved in 
print and passed on from generation to 
generation, so that we may fairly say 
that the lofty pedestal of our civiliza- 
tion is built up of printed sheets of 
paper. 

“It is a supreme concern to provide 
for our people the best of the litera- 
ture of power, which inspires and 
builds character, and of the literature 
of knowledge, which informs and builds 
prosperity. This can be done effec- 
tively and economically only through 
free public libraries. A limited num- 
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ber can buy or hire their books, but 
experience has proved that knowledge 
must be as free as air or water, or it 
is fearfully handicapped; and the state 
cannot afford to allow any obstacle to 
remain between a citizen and his de- 
sire for either inspiration or informa- 
tion. 

“Supremely important is the selec- 
tion and supervision of reading. With 
a half-dozen nations producing 60,000 
to 70,000 new voiumes each year, be- 
sides the millions already published, it 
is possible even in a great library, with 
trained bibliographers and_ careful 
study and organization, only to ap- 
proximate in the effort to supply each 
reader with what is then and there and 
to him, most valuable. The chief work 
of the American Library Association is 
to help its members, with such facil- 
ities as they can command, to get each 
year nearer this ever-remote ideal.’’ 

These extracts show clearly the early 
aims. It is remarkable that nearly all 
of the scores of features, sections and 
branches worked out by the A. L. A. 
in its first forty years were either defi- 
nitely planned or plainly suggested in 
those early months of enthusiastic 
faith. Some have taken a little differ- 
ent form, a few were quite new, but 
like the needle to the pole we have 
varied only slightly and swung back 
always to the original ideals. We at 
first bluntly said that we were not 
specially interested in the curious, 
rare, antiquarian, historical, scholarly 
or artistic sides of books and bindings, 
and we gave no time or thought to the 
things for which the collector, faddist 
and bibliophile care most. The excep- 
tions only proved the rule. In the fif- 
teen years that I was secretary and 
executive, critics hundreds of times 
commented on the intensely practical 
trend of the A. L. A. Our members 
were missionaries in the cause of popu- 
lar education. At their meetings they 
pushed aside or minimized the usual 
social functions and devoted themselves 
with rare enthusiasm to their real 
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work. At the Chicago World’s Fair, in 
our great education exhibit, of which I 
was director, Henry Barnard, ex-U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, publicly 
stated that he with other officials and 
visitors who had been watching the 
hundreds of meetings and conventions 
held during the exposition agreed that 
the A. L. A. had taken the palm for 
practical and enthusiastic hard work. 

Cantering over the famous Mill Dam 
in my daily ten-mile ride from my 
home in Newton to my Boston office, I 
used try to put in few words what it was 
that the A. L. A. should aimtodo. After 
many trials I settled on the slogan that 
has been our motto and has shaped 
our work for forty years: “The best 
reading, for the largest number, at the 
least cost.” Our aim was to concen- 
trate all our energies on making bet- 
ter reading or more readers or reduc- 
ing cost per capita, though we zealously 
worked for larger appropriations and 
justified them by increasing practical 
results much faster. The marked con- 
trast is apparent in examining the pro- 
ceedings and other publications of the 
library associations of other countries. 
They sometimes criticize us for the 
one thing which we made our chief 
aim, that we were so intensely practi- 
cal, and aimed directly and continu- 
ously at making readers of better 
books, by better methods, in larger 
numbers, and with more efficient spend- 
ing of the public money. 

How the meetings of the A. L. A. 
have grown. When I insisted in 1876 
on meeting each year, most librarians 
said it was impracticable. The former 
convention was twenty-three years be- 
fore, by 1900 we should hold another, 
but it would be impossible for hard- 
working, underpaid librarians to attend 
frequent meetings. But I insisted that 
no campaign worthy of the name could 
be waged without at least annual meet- 
ings, and predicted what has happened, 
that we would live to see state and lo- 
c2l meetings also, so that instead of 
one we should have one hundred or 
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more professional gatherings of libra- 
rians in America each year. Though 
the youngest member of the Philadel- 
phia conference, I insisted that if four 
others would agree to come, we would 
hold our annual meeting and that ir 
time others would join us. We started 
with sixty-seven members. We now 
have 3,000. It took twelve years to get 
the average attefidance above 100. At 
the national capital we had only sev- 
enty in 1881, but in 1914 when we met 
there we had 1,366. My own state, 
New York, used to send perhaps a half- 
dozen delegates. At the 1916 meet- 
ing, held in another state, it enrolled 
563 and there were 19 delegates from 
six foreign countries. Already about 
7,000 have come under A. L. A. influ- 
ence as members. Words can hardly 
express what it has meant to popular 
home education through libraries to 
have these 7,000 imbued more or less 
with that “spirit of ’76’’ which has done 
for libraries what that century older 
“spirit of ’76” did for the little nation 
then just born, which in 140 years has 
become the head of the corner and rec- 
ognized as first in all the world. 

The greatest need of today. Future 
practical usefuless of the A. L. A. will 
be in direct ratio with its faithfulness 
to original aims. The greatest’ need 
now, as forty years ago, is for men 
and women willing to be ‘‘missionaries 
of the book’’ and to give their lives 
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wholeheartedly in a field of usefulness 
than which the world offers no greater 
to those fitted for its higher duties. 
There will be always large room for 
privates who may have little or none 
of the inspiration essential for leader- 
ship. They will be efficient cogs in the 
machine, but the motive power (with- 
out which all the rest will be as dead 
and useless as the lamps and wires and 
costly ‘fixtures of a lighting plant dis- 
connected from its dynamo) will be 
these enthusiastic missionaries, and 
such men and women are sure to be 
found from time to time to carry on 
this great work. Sometimes it may. 
seem to sag, but so the magnetic needle 
sometimes swerves from the true pole. 
If our members will promptly push 
into the background the library politi- 
cians (a few of whom will crop up 
each year, interested in securing office or 
publicity or power, and not chiefly in ad- 
vancing the great aims of the A. L. A.) 
and will call to the colors the men and 
women who will give themselves to the 
high calling with as lofty a devotion as 
they would in the pulpit, then the A. L. 
A. will maintain the high tradition of its 
birth, and will continue to be the great- 
est force in this or any other country 
in securing for the public that supreme 
thing in education, “The best reading, 
for the largest number, at the least 
cost.”’ 





PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES - 


Summary of a lecture by Prof. Bleyer before the Wisconsin Library School 


“Picture to yourself a typical family 
in your community in selecting and 
writing the news of your library”, was 
the advice given to the students of the 
Wisconsin Library School on January 
17 by Prof. Willard G. Bleyer of the 
Department of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in a lecture on 
“Publicity for Public Libraries’’. 

Cyrus K. Curtis in developing the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Prof. Bleyer 
pointed out, kept in mind a typical 
American family and undertook to pub- 


lish a periodical that would appeal to 
every member of such a family group. 

“Since you desire to have as many 
persons as possible in your community 
use your library, you must give the 
newspapers news that will interest the 
father of the family as a business or 
professional man; that will appeal to 
the mother as a home-maker and club 
woman; and what will be read by 
young people, active and ambitious, 
who are interested both in pleasure and 
work,” continued the speaker. 
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“But what is news, you ask. News 
is anything that interests a number 
of people and the best news is that 
which has the greatest interest for the 
greatest number. 

“Constructive journalism—journal- 
ism that aims to exert a wholesome in- 
fluence on newspaper readers—aims not 
merely to give what the readers are 
interested in naturally; it tries to in- 
terest them in what is important and 
significant to them in their homes and 
their business, as well as what pertains 
to the welfare and upbuilding of the 
community in which they live. 

“Constructive journalism, therefore, 
defines news as anything that is impor- 
tant and significant to a number of 
readers, and the best news as that 
which has the greatest importance and 
significance for the greatest number. 

“What has greatest interest and sig- 
nificance for the greatest number? 

“First—Whatever is new, unusual, 
extraordinary. -Hence the new book; 
the rare old book, newly acquired; last 
night’s lecture at the library; today’s 
meeting of the library trustees; your 
report on the month’s circulation just 
finished this morning; the visitor from 
Chicago or Kansas City who came to 
see your library this afternoon. 

“Second—-Whatever concerns’ the 
property, life, and welfare of ourselves 
and other people. Hence lists of books 
in your library on the live local issue 
whether it be a question of garbage 
disposal, the school house as a social 
center, the danger of an infantile par- 
alysis epidemic, or preparedness. Per- 
haps you can even help the editor in 
his campaign for better conditions by 
sending him some excerpts from recent 
books in your library in support of his 
position. 

“Third—Whatever pertains to chil- 
dren. No library can neglect the chil- 
dren; no newspaper can neglect the 
children. Find the news in your li- 
brary that will interest children and 
that will interest the parents and 
friends of children. 
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“Finally—Whatever pertains to the 
sports, amusements, and hobbies of 
readers. Every newspaper reader wil) 
read with interest an excerpt from a 
book in your library on moving pic- 
tures, from a book of reminiscences of 
a well-known actor or actress, from a 
book on baseball. Some busy men may 
be interested to know what your li- 
brary has in the way of books on golf. 
Another, an amateur gardener, may be 
glad to know that you have a good book 
on growing roses. A third may be at- 
tracted by what you have on orienta\ 
rugs. After all our amusements and 
avocations play so important a part in 
our lives that anything new and inter- 
esting about them will be read even 
though it emanates from the public li- 
brary. 

“There is enough news in every pub- 
lic library every day to furnish local 
newspapers with at least one good 
‘news story’. Since hundreds of its 
readers patronize the public library, 
every city editor is glad to have real 
news from the librarian, as often as 
the librarian will furnish it. But it 
must be real news and it must be writ- 
ten in newspaper style. 

“Good news stories, well written, are 
the best kind of publicity that any li- 
brary can possibly get. Everybody in 
these days reads at least one newspa- 
per every day. Everybody will read 
the news of your library in the news- 
paper every day, if you will take the 
trouble to write it in an interesting, 
readable form, when it is new and 
fresh. 

“Never put off till tomorrow sending 
in news that is news today. What 
happened in your library day before 
yesterday or last week is not news for 
this morning’s newspaper. Don’t be 
like the club woman who couldn’t un- 
derstand why the city editor of the lo- 
cal daily paper never printed the ac- 
counts of the Wednesday afternoon 
club meeting when she sent in her re- 
poft of it Friday afternoon for Satur- 
day morning’s paper. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The Christmas mail brought many 
greetings to the School from former 
students, librarians of the state, and 
other states, each characteristic of its 
sender. They were greatly appreciated 
and enjoyed. One graduate, now li- 
brarian in a college library, wrote: ‘“‘As 
I have been preparing for my vacation, 
I have thought of the School and won- 
dered if the students this year were to 
come back to as rare a treat as we had 
last year at New Year’s time’’. 

Indeed, the School had a rare expc- 
rience again this year, for the days im- 
mediately following the holiday vaca- 
tion brought stimulating guests from 
the east—Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Bowker, 
Dr. Frank P. Hill, and Mr. John Foster 
Carr. Mr. Bowker spoke twice to the 
School and its friends in the city and 
university, first on Literary Reminis- 
cences and again on the Beginnings of 
the Library Profession. A dinner was 
given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Bowker 
at the University Club by the libra- 
rians of the city which was delight- 
fully informal, with more literary rem- 
iniscences from Mr. Bowker, and most 
interesting impromptu remarks from 
Mrs. Bowker, Dean Birge, Walter M. 
Smith, M. S. Dudgeon, and others. 

Dr. Hill brought a message of library 
administration, in the discussion of the 
Relation of the librarian and the staff, 
the Principles of library architecture, 
illustrated by slides, and the Relation be- 
tween libraries and civic institutions. 
These lectures, coming as they did shortly 
before the students left for field practice, 
served as an admirable introduction to 
this new phase of the work. Immigra- 
tion and Education, as presented by Mr. 
Carr of the Immigrant Publication So- 
city of New York, revealed to the stu- 
dents a new world of library endeavor 
and contact, both through his vigorous 
message atd carefully collected slides. 

To co-ordinate with the regular work 
of the month, three lectures have been 


given by professors from the Univer- 
sity. Literature has been the class un- 
der consideration in Book selection, 
with lectures: on Foreign Fiction by 
Prof. Campbell and Love poetry of the 
16th and 17th centuries by Prof. Dodge. 
In connection with the lectures on Pub- 
licity Prof. Bleyer invited the class to 
the School of Journalism for his lec- 
ture on Newspaper publicity. Miss Ber- 
nice Oehler, head of the Art depart- 
ment of the Madison high school lec- 
tured on the Art of poster making. 
Mrs. Kennedy, a field demonstrator of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
gave the class a lucid talk on the use 
of the typewriter. 

This year the students demonstrated 
the class room discussion of exhibi- 
tions in libraries as a means of attract- 
ing the public to the library, by in- 
stalling a loan exhibition in the cases 
of the foyer. Each student brought one 
or more objects for the exhibit, with 
an appropriate label. These were dis- 
played in four groups, jewelry, an- 
tiques, arts and crafts, and old types of 
pictures including miniatures, daguerre- 
otypes, and silhouettes; near each group, 
invitingly arranged were books descrip- 
tive of the art, or the process, or the 
country of the different exhibits. 

Assignments for field practice are 
always eagerly awaited, and this year 
was no exception to the rule. The fol- 
lowing table gives the appointments: 


Special cataloguing 


Beloit college—February, Miss Moehl- 
man; March, Miss Lind. 

Fond du Lac—High School Branch— 
February, Miss Shelp; March, Miss 
Jenks. 

Fort Atkinson—February, Miss Hance 
and Miss Hook; March, Miss Price. 

Hudson (for children’s catalogue)— 
February, Miss Richie and Miss Tobey; 
March, Miss Carlson and Miss Wenner- 
blad. 
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La Crosse—February, Miss Clark; 
March, Miss von der Lippe. 

Ladysmith——March, Miss 
son and Miss Swerig. 

Mosinee (for children’s catalogue)— 
March, Miss Lyons. 

New Richmond—February, Miss Ca- 
ton; March, Miss Root. 

Oakfield—March, Miss Risser. 

Platteville—Normal School—Febru- 
ary, Miss Carlton. 

Port Washington—February, 
Gilpin and Miss Scanlan. 

Prairie du Sac—February, Miss Os- 
motherly. 

Rice Lake (for children’s catalogue 
and school work)—March, Miss Good- 
now. 

Stevens Point—February, Miss Foley 
and Miss Price; March, Miss Moehl- 
man. 

Thorp (for children’s catalogue)— 
March, Miss Clark. 

Waukesha—February, Miss Jenks 
and Miss Laing; March, Miss Carlton 
and Miss Howard. 

Wisconsin High school—-February, 
Miss Fredrickson and Miss Swain; 
March, Miss Scanlan. 


Fredrick- 


Miss 


Classifying, Shelf-listing and other 
records 

Northland College—March, Miss 

Shelp. 


Owen—February, Miss Carlson. 
South Milwaukee—March, Miss Hook 
and Miss Richie. 


Reclassification 


Beloit Public library—February, Miss 
Lee and Miss Wennerblad; March, Miss 
Lee and Miss Swain. 

Whitewater Normal school—Febru- 
ary and March, Miss Armstrong and 
Miss Stevenson. 


Reorganizing Records and Inventory 
Black River Falls—February, Miss 
Root and Miss Sorenson. 
Darlington—February, Miss Goodnow 
and Miss Lind. 
Medford—February, Miss Mueser and 
Miss Lyons. 
Prescott—March, Mrs. Davis. 
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Assistance for Special Work 


Clintonville—March, Miss Gilpin. 

Kilbourn—March, Miss Caton. 

Superior—February, Miss Swerig; 
March, Miss Laing. 


Special Libraries 


Wisconsin—Education department— 
March, Miss Mueser and Miss Tobey. 

Wisconsin—Legislative Reference Li- 
brary—February, Miss Kidder; March, 
Miss Hance. 

Wisconsin university—-Extension divi- 
sion—February, Miss Melnikow; March, 
Miss Kidder. 

Assistance for Regular Library Work 

Madison—February, Miss Howard 
and Miss Risser; March, Miss Osmo- 
therly and Miss Sorenson. 

Manitowoc—February, Mrs. Davis. 

Rhinelander—March, Miss Foley. 

Watertown—February, Miss von der 
Lippe. 

Waupaca—March, Miss Melnikow. 

Examinations, preparations for the 
journey to the libraries, and plans for 
the work itself occupied the last week 
of the semester. Travel day was Mon- 
day, January 29, and work began regu- 
larly on the 30th. 


School Notes 


The School was represented at the 
Chicago mid-winter library meeting by 
Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Bas- 
com, Miss Humble, and Miss Turvill. 
Miss Hazeltine read a paper before the 
Association of American Library Schools 
on Placement of Graduates. 

During January, the students met in- 
formally with Miss Hazeltine on two dif- 
ferent occasions to read modern poetry. 
Mr Dudgeon and the Rev. S, T. Kidder 
added much to the enjoyment of one 
evening by their reading of Masefield, 
Serviss, Frost, and Tagore. 

Mrs. Philip Fauerbach, a next door 
neighbor and long time friend of the 
school, was at home to faculty and stu- 
dents on one Saturday afternoon. 

As a farewell, the Library School 
troupe presented a dramatic reading, 
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The Good Natured Man, by Goldsmith, on 
the last Satuday evening of the term. 
Prof. Grant Showerman, Prof. Barry 
Cerf, Prof. E. H. Gardner, Mr. W. E. 
Johnson, ‘Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, Mr. H. 
L. Goughnour, and a number of the 
students, reading the parts. 


Alumni Notes 


Anne B. Skinner, ’10 (Mrs. Charles E. 
Winstead) announced the birth of a 
daughter in September. 

Grace M. Stevens, ’10, has been elected 
librarian of the Butte (Mont.) High 
School library, resigning her position in 
the Minneapolis Public Library, and be- 
ginning work in the new position on 
Feb., 15. 

Dorothy Kautz, ’11, is secretary to the 
President of the Highland Park College, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gladys E. Turner, ’13, was married Jan- 
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uary 16 to Mr. Thomas A. MacClenthen 
and is at home, 25 Martindale Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. Miss Turner has been 
children’s librarian of the Bowen Branch 
Detroit Public Library. 

Eleanor H. Campbell, ’15, has been pro- 
moted to the librarianship of the Divie B. 
Duffield Branch, Detroit Public Library. 

Hazel F. Long, ’16, who entered the 
Training class for children’s librarians at 
Cleveland has been appointed librarian of 
the South Branch of the Whiting (Ind.) 
Public Library. 


Summer School Notes 


705, succeeds Miss 
the Milwaukee 


Mary E. Mathes, 
Wald as cataloguer at 
State Normal School. 

Kathleen Cole, ’14, assistant in Oconto 
(Wis.) Public Library has received an 
appointed on the staff of the Detroit 
Public Library. 


ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


We are eager to print news about 
every library in the state. The editor 
of this department begs you to send 
her items about her own library. Ad- 
dress Miss Helen Turvill, Library 
School, Madison, Wis. 


Negaunee, Mich. The editor is pleas- 
ed to see that ’Round the Circle interests 
librarians without the boundaries of 
Wisconsin. 

From an Upper Peninsula town has 
come the following note: “The library 
has been presented. with several gift: 
during the year, including two large 
moose heads, and one mountain goat 
head beautifully mounted These were 
killed in the Rocky mountains by ex- 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago and ex- 
Mayor Winter of this city. Presented 
by Mr. Winter. 

Appleton. The library is advertising 
in all the moving picture theaters in the 
city. , 

Berlin. Library notes will hereafter 
be published in the local paper each 
week, the writer to be one of the patrons 


of the library. A story hour was organ- 
ized in January. 

Clintonville. The new library build- 
ing is approaching completion and plans 
are being made to occupy it in March. 

Edgerton. The Scandinavian pic- 
tures, a new set recently purchased by 
the Library Commission, were exhibited 
at the library during January. 

Fond du Lac. Since the privileges 01 
the library were made free to all resi- 
dents of the county a year ago, 300 per- 
sons have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

Fort Atkinson. The Thistle fac~ 
similies of American artists, loaned by 
the Library Commission, were exhibited 
during December. A _ telephone has 
been installed in the library. The li- 
brarian has been asked to give a talk 
before a newly organizea nelighorhooa 
center in the county and another to a 
group of teachers., : 

Green Bay. A request has come to 
the librarian from England in regard 
to the Shakespearian tercentenary held 
in Green Bay and asking for two copies 
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of the reading list issued, one for the 
Bodleian Library’s collection of Shake- 
spearian and the other to use in pre- 
paring an account for The London Times 
literary supplement on American celebra- 
tions of a literary nature. 

Greenwood. A _ reading table has 
been made for the library by the man- 
ual traning class of the high school. 
The Reading circle organized in the 
high schocl is stimulating interest in 
the library. 

Janesville A collection of books on 
Ireland has been presented to the li- 
brary by the Irish history club. 

Kilbourn. ‘We are still having re- 
sults from Good Book Week,” writes 
the librarian on January 10. Another 
evening of books reports, talks and 
papers has been planned for February. 
The influence of the first book talk was 
apparent at once. People who never 
before asked for such books, came for 
Life of John Hay, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Boyhood and Youth of John Muir, Tam- 
ing of wild animals, etc.” 

Mauston. A _ rental collection has 
been started by the library. 

Milwaukee. A garden institute was 
held at the public library during Janu~ 
ary, with practical talks by members of 
the State Horticultural Society. John 
Foster Carr, director of the Immigra- 
tion Publicity Society, New York, de- 
livered illustrated lectures January 3-4 
at the Public Library and the South 
Side Branch on Americanization of the 
Immigrant. 

Neenah. Special book marks were 
given to the children who visited the 
library during Christmas week. A book 
station has been opened in one of the 
mills this winter and is popular witb 
the employees, one of whom looks after 
the circulation. 

Portage. Alma L. Low is taking the 
apprentice course at the library. 

Reedsburg. The library hours of 
opening have been extended to include 
Thursday evening, making the library 
open every evening except Tuesday and 
Sunday. 
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Sheboygan. The Gerend collection of 
1500 Indian relics found in the county, 
has been presented to the library. 

At the first story hour held at the 
library this winter, at least 225 children 
were present, the largest number in the 
history of the library: The Greek 
myths are being told this year. 

Stevens Point. Owing to an epidemic 
of scarlet fever and diptheria the health 
officer requested in December that no 
library books be issued to children 
under 15. Church services for children 
were also discontinued in the hope of 
checking the spread of these diseases 
and all schools closed. 

Superior. The purchase of a site for 
a branch library at the East End has 
been recommended by a special com- 
mittee of the library board appointed to 
investigate the needs for a library build- 
ing. 

Tomah. The new library building is 
nearing completion. 

Trempealeau. The village board has 
appropriated $220 a year for the support 
of the library, $100 to be expended for 
books. Chain teas have been started 
and a home talent play proposed. 

Two Rivers. A_ beautiful bronze 
replica of Verroccheo’s David has been 
presented to the library as a ‘‘Christmas 
gift to the children of Two Rivers.’ 
The gift was made anonymously. 

Viola. The reading room of the li- 
brary has been open every evening be- 
ginning December 11. 

‘Waupun. The library is being kept 
open this year on Sunday afternoons, 
members of the two women’s club 
taking charge. A Victrola concert was 
given on the first Sunday in January. 

West Allis. A library station has 
been opened in the Washington school 
on Tuesdays and Fridays form 2 to 6. 

West Bend. The project of securing 
a Carnegie library building is under con- 
sideration and a committee representing 
the woman’s club and the library board 
has been appointed to find suitable sites. 
Chain luncheons have been started again 
to raise money for the library. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


Contributions of library notes, or questions on any phase of library work are solic- 


ited for these columns. 


Do not feel that requests for help or accounts of methods 


tried out in your library are too slight for inclusion. Your particular way of ac- 
complishing results and making progress may be just what some other library is 


looking for. 


Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 


Send any items or questions to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, Library School, Madison, 


Wis., before the 15th of the month. 
Reading Clubs 


The organization of Reading clubs for 
both boys and girls is a matter which 
many libarians are considering, and ques- 
tions are often asked as to the ways and 
means of conducting such clubs. Often- 
times started in an informal way they 
gradually develop into well regulated 
organizations. There is no doubt but that 
splendid results come from-such under- 
takings. 

An account of a Girl’s Reading club at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, written for the Jowa 
Library Quarterly, Oct-Dec. 1916, by Miss 
Mary Fuller, Children’s librarian, is so 
suggestive that we are reprinting it below, 
feeling that it will be helpful to librarians 
interested in club work for the boys and 
girls. 

“Readers’ and Funmakers’ Club” is the 
name given by the girls to their library 
reading club. It started as an informal 
reading circle late in the summer of 1914 
and was not formally organized until Octo- 
ber of that year. Any girl who had 
reached the fifth grade was eligible, but 
the majority belonged to the seventh and 
eight grades and beginning High School. 

Such books as Thackeray’s Rose and 
the Ring, Bennett’s Master Skylark, 
Pyle’sMerry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
and Dicken’s Christmas Carol have been 
read at the weekly meetings. After each 
book had been read the girls gave a dra- 
matic reading of the story to which their 
friends and parents were invited. Cur- 
rent events, papers and talks relating to 
the various books and other authors, very 
elementary parliamentary practice and de- 
bates supplemented the reading at the re- 
gular club meetings aud made the girls 
feel that they had a part in the program. 


During the summer months the pro- 
gram was varied by debates, the subjects 
being chosen from favorite beoks. For 
instance the first question debated was 
“Resolved that Polly in Old Fashioned 
Girl was not old fashioned.” The next 
debate “Resolved that Anne of Green 
Gables was a better character than Pol- 
lyanna” became so heated that the ques- 
tion was debated a second time. The 
girls were very much elated when the 
judges finally decided in favor of Anne. 

Last summer prizes were offered to the 
girls who read for the first time during 
the summer months any eight of the 
twenty-eight books given on a list “‘Sum- 
mer Reading.’ This list contained 
several popular stories, a few classics, 
and several children’s favorities. Five 
happy girls received a copy of Jessie 
Wilcox Smith’s Little Women, beauti- 
fully framed and ready to hange in their 
rooms. 

In October the club celebrated its first 
anniversary. The fact that it has lived 
more than a year and survived the trials 
of a hot summer is full of encouragement. 

This fall the girls have become so en- 
thusiastic over making scrap books from 
discarded picture books that they are now 
making some of their own to give as 
Christmas gifts to an orphanage. 

Occasional hikes and parties appeal to 
those who are not so fond of reading and 
give us many new members. 

Of course the motive back of the organ- 
ization was to direct the girls’ reading and 
hold their interest in the better books. 
In this there have been gratifying results 
but other good things have come out of 
this team work: the ability to conduct a 
meeting, self-possession in speaking and a 
wholesome outlet for youthful energy. 
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Has it paid? At the library we feel that 
the question is not debatable.” 
Antigo’s Reading Circle 

The children’s librarian has started a 
reading circle for the eight grades, visit- 
ing each on alternate Fridays. In the 
beginning the bookmark “How to use the 
library” was distributed to the children 
and at each meeting one “class” is being 
taken up. With the talk on fiction, some 
of fifteen books, which the children ought 
to have read, were discussed. This stimu- 
lated a desire to read them all and 
brought a demand for these stories in the 
library. 

When the 800 class was assigned for a 
lesson, such questions were asked as 
“Where would you find Robert L. Steven- 
son’s poems?” “Where would you look 
for Romeo and Juliet and Little Orphant 
Annie?” This interested the -children 
very much, and the telling of the story of 
As you like it the same day by the libra- 
rian caused a decided increase in the 
reading of Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare 
and McLeod’s Shakespeare Story Book. 

Instruction in Reader’s Guide and 
some reference books will be given at a 
later meeting. 


Mother Goose Pageant 


As a means of raising money for the 
library the Columbian Club, a woman’s 
organization of Markesan, recently pro- 
duced a Mother Goose Pageant which 
proved a great success both artistically 
and financially. 

With orchestral music to vary the pro- 
gram, the entertainment consisted of a 
brief history of Mother Goose rhymes and 
representations in one or two scenes each 
of such well know rhymes as Sing a Song 
of Sixpence, Little Jack Horner, Queen of 
Hearts, Old Mother Hubbard, Old Grimes, 
Jack Sprat, Little Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, 
Simple Simon, and Humpty Dumpty. A 
girl’s chorus with the leader at the piano 
rendered the rhymes, and the characters 
were taken by members of the club. 

Suggestions for the costumes were fur- 
nished by the well known illustrators of 
these rhymes. A set of Lucy Fitch Per. 
kins’ pictures loaned by the Wisconsin 
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Library Commission proved most helpful. 

The Commission will gladly loan the 
Perkins’ illustrations; also several sets of 
Mother Goose postal cards illustrated by 
Le Mair to any libraries wishing to under- 
take a like production. 


Rubber Stamps 


The Birmingham, Alabama, Public 
Library uses on all publicity material, 
circulars, notices, special lists, etc., a rub- 
ber stamp which is reproduced below. 





The Library is Free 
Any resident whose name 
is in the directory or who 
can be identified may be- 
come a borrower by simply 
signing his name. 
Birmingham Public Library 











This appears to be a most efficient 
scheme, a time-saving, inexpensive way 
of calling the attention of the public to 
the privileges the public library offers. 

Do libraries realize how much adver- 
tising can be done by such a simple and 
inexpensive method? 


Bird and Nature Pictures 


With the approach of the Spring 
months there will be a renewed interest 
in bird and nature study, especially on 
the part of the boys and girls who come 
to the library. It is an excellent idea 
to begin early to push the books on these 
subjects and to post pictures and bulle- 
tins in the library. 

Do not forget that the Commission 
can loan you some bird and nature pic- 
tures. The May 1916 number of the 
Bulletin lists on page 220 two sets which 
will make timely exhibits; namely 
Trees in Silhouette and Birds of New 
York. 

For those desiring to purchase inex- 
pensive pictures of birds, animals and 
nature study a list of addresses of firms 
which publish these will be found in the 
Bulletin for Feb. 1916, page 68. 
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209 Ways of Cooking Apples 


During the recent Horticultural con- 
vention held in Madison, an enterpris- 
ing woman displayed 57 varieties of 
cooked apples, demonstrating that this 
fruit can be made a close second to the 
staff of life. The exhibit included pre- 
served, canned, spiced and jellied apples 
and other apple dainties. 

A pamphlet on 209 ways to prepare 
apples, which has just come to hand and 
is recommended as a useful book to 
have for the library, would seem to indi- 
cate that the apple is king of all fruits 
and can be used in more ways than any 
other fruit. 

This pamphlet written by L. Gertrude 
Mackay the head of the Domestic Science 
Department of Washington State College, 
and published by the Skookum Apple 
Exchange, costs only 10 cents and can be 
procured from the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, 92 West St., New York City. 
It is well worth procuring for your 
library. 


“Every Subject of Present Interest has 
its Books” 


Book stores as well as libraries are 
eager to increase the reading of non- 
fiction. Brentano’s on Fifth Avenue 
inaugurated during the summer a 
Current Events window. A _ six foot 
display card announced that “This 
display shows the close association 
of some books to practically every 


news item. In detail the book is 
complete, the news item brief. Bren- 
tano’s will show each day impor- 


tant news items of daily occurrence and 
the best books to read relating to them.” 
In the big window below the card were 
arranged some score of books in each 
of which was inserted a white card 
about ten by twelve inches on which 
were the words in bold letters, “Every 
subject of present interest has its 
books.” On this card at one side a 
newspaper clipping was pasted, its head- 
lines prominent, and the name of the 
paper and its date written in to add 
timeliness to the display, while the free 
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side of the card was held in the book. 

An idea of the books featured during 
the summer may be found in the follow- 
ing.examples: The day after Kumagae 
defeated Johnston at Newport, the head- 
line “Jap tennis marvel uses rare 
stroke” was used with Paret’s Lawn 
tennis for beginners. The daily news 
from the border led to the featuring of 
books on Mexico, Texas, and related sub- 
jects, and such books as Flandrau’s 
Viva Mezico, Franck’s Tramping 
Through Mexico, and Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s Diplomat’s Wife in Mezico, 
One book on the European war was 
displayed daily, sometimes more than 
one, depending on the news. Books on 
the different countries at war were fre- 
quently brought out through the head- 
lines, and others, such as Hilltop on 
the Marne, by Aldrich; Volunteer Poilu, 
by Sheahan; Kitchener’s Mob, by Hall; 
Ambulance No. 10, by Buswell. 

The threatened railroad strike, infan- 
tile paralysis, the football score, a lec- 
ture by Tagore, and other items of 
prominence were thus used daily. 

The window attracted unusual atten- 
tion, especially among imen, though many 
women were seen elbowing their way in 
the crowd that was always in front of the 
display. So unusual was the idea, that 
one New York daily devoted a column to 
a description of the window, and a recom- 
mendation that all news readers supple- 
ment their daily reading along the lines 
suggested by the window. 

The news value of the display is en- 
hanced by the fact that the store follows 
each day’s news with fresh additions, for 
the window was so successful that it was 
transferred to a permanent Current 
Events counter, in charge of a clerk who 
keeps careful watch of the daily papers, 
supplementing the news with the best 
books on the subject. 

The book trade eagerly seized upon 
this idea, and has followed the initiative 
of Brentano’s. “Capitalizing the news 
value in non-fiction,” they call the effort 
which they are pushing. It would seem 
that a library might easily maintain a 
current events table, keeping abreast of 
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the leading events of the week, and the 
passing mention of fads, hobbies, people, 
if time did not permit a daily change of 
books. 


In Lighter Vein 


Children often phrase their requests 
in a round-a-bout and queer way, but 
usually have little difficulty in making 
their wants known to the librarian. In 
asking for stereoscopes and views a usual 
method is to hold their hands to their 
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eyes to indicate glasses. In a library in 
the state the other day an eighth grade 
lad framed his request in the following 
words: “Do you lease those cards and the 
instruments which you look at them 
through?” 

In another library a small girl from 
the High School asked the librarian the 
following question, ‘“Have you’se anything 
in the library on motion pictures?” When 
asked if she had looked in Readers’ Guide 
she replied ‘‘Yes, but it said ‘see mov- 
ing pictures.’ ”’. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists 


can be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient ref- 


erence. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. 
(Handbook series) 1917. 309p. 
Wilson $1 net. 364 

Extracts from books and pamphlet and 

periodical literature surveying the whole 
question, grouped under obvious headings 
(history, conditions and methods in prisons 
and reformatories, Sing Sing and Warden Os- 
borne, convict labor, indeterminate sentence, 
probation and parole, jails, etc.) and includ- 
ing a short article on “The prison of the fu- 
ture,” by T. M. Osborne. There is a classed 
bibliography of about 370 references. Service- 
able to any interested reader and useful for 
debaters. 


Prison reform 


Rosenblatt, Ann. 
in business, 
1916. 3938p. 


The ambitious woman 
by Eleanor Gilbert. 
Funk $1.50 net. 

396 

A good addition to material on vocations, 
having chapters on choosing an occupation, 
pay, habits, character and personality in 
business, finances, marriage vs. a career, and 
the various business openings for women: 
secretarial work, advertising, salesmanship, 
executive, etc. Very practical and simple 
enough in style for any girl to profit from. 

Good bibliography of books for the girl and 

books about business. 


Tarbell, I. M. 
1916. 


New ideals in business. 
339p. Macmillan $1.75 net. 
331.8 


“An account of their practice and their 
effects upon men and profits.”—Subtitle. These 
chapters are based on visits to “‘scores of in- 
dustrial centers,” talks with “hundreds of 
men and women, presidents and directors of 
companies, superintendents, foremen,” etc. 
They show the improvement in the relation- 
ship between capital and labor where higher 
business ideals have led to some effective 
expression, and from her observations Miss 
Tarbell is able to state that American in- 
dustry is “undergoing a silent revolution.” 


Politics and Government 


Phelps, E. M., comp. American mer- 
chant marine (Debaters’ handbook 
series) 1916. 218p. Wilson 
$1 net. 387 


Revival of interest in American shipping 
has led to the publication of this handbook, 
which ‘attempts to set forth the facts in re- 
gard to the history of our merchant marine 
and its present status with regard to the 
shipping of other nations.” 





Government ownership of rail- 
roads (Debaters’ handbook series) 
38d ed. 1916. 201p. Wilson $1 
net. 385 

Revision of the 1914 edition, in which the 
brief and introduction have been largely re- 
written to meet present conditions, and new 
articles and references have been added. 


Education 


American academy of political and so- 
cial science. New possibilities in 
education (Annals, September 
1916) 3381p. Paper $1. 370 
Worth while in libraries which do not sub- 
scribe to the Annals, since it contains authori- 
tative articles on the recent phases or de- 
velopments of education, some of which are 
discussed or tried in almost every town. In- 
cludes: Training for social and moral be- 
havior, Training for vocational usefulness, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Rural School Improve- 
ment League, School credit for home work, 
Continuation and correspondence _ schools, 
Community music, University and library ex- 
tension, Visual instruction. 


Cubberley, E. P. Public school admin- 
istration (Riverside text books in 
education) 1916. 479p. Hough- 
ton $1.75 net. 379 

A constructive, serviceable work for school 
superintendents and school boards in smaller, 
as well as larger cities, covering every phase 
of school administration. The proper form of 
organization is very well presented and illus- 
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trated with charts; the selection, training 
and supervision, pay and promotion of teach- 
ers are fully considered, also the various 
departments of work. Questions and good ref- 
erences at ends of chapters. 


Dooley, W. H. The education of the 
ne’er-do-well (Riverside educa- 
tional monographs) 1916. 164p. 
Houghton 60c net. - 370.1 

A plea for the vocational school training 
of children who were judged “not smart” in 
school and so dropped out, to become misfits 
in the industrial world. It is worthy the 
attention of educators and teachers even in 
small places, for its sympathetic attitude to- 
ward this class and the “Constructive pro- 
gram” (chap. 7) for work in continuation 
and vocational schools. 


Science 


Fabre, J. H. The life of the caterpil- 
lar. 1916. 376p. Dodd $1.50 
net. 595.7 
Among the most interesting of the six 
translated volumes of the late French ento- 
mologist’s work, and a very good one to use 
as an introduction. These fourteen essays 
contain all his writing on butterflies, moths 
and caterpillars. 


Ladd, N. M. How to attract wild birds 
about the home. 1915. 68p. 
illus. Greenwich bird protective 
soc., Greenwich, Conn., paper 35c 
net. 598.2 

The first part of this pamphlet tells how 
to attract birds by feeding devices, bird 
houses, bird baths and other means; the sec- 
ond part is the first annual report of the 

Greenwich Bird Protective Society. The inter- 

esting account of four years’ work in pro- 

tecting birds in one locality shows how much 
may be accomplished in a short time with lit- 
tle effort and with much pleasure. 


Siepert, A. F. Bird houses boys can 
build. 1916. 60p. illus. Man- 
ual arts press, paper 50c net. 

598.2 
An interesting and well arranged pam- 
phlet on bird houses, their construction and 
placing, feeding devices, bird baths, bird ene- 
mies, and bird house exhibitions. The illus- 
trations are numerous and excellent, and 
working drawings are given. There is a use- 
ful bibliography of books, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles and pictures. 
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Trafton, G. H. Bird friends. 1916. 
330p. illus. Houghton $2 net. 
598.2 
An excellent source-book for teachers and 
others interested in bird-protection and 
study, furnishing chapters and illustrations 
on the value of birds, their enemies, how to 
protect them and how to attract them. Su- 
persedes the author’s Methods of attracting 
birds and Blanchan’s How to attract birds. 
Baynes’ Wild bird guests (Bulletin, 1916) cov- 
ers similar ground, though not so inclusive, 
and has the inspiring quality that this lacks. 
For little libraries the many pamphlets, like 
Ladd and Siepert above, and state and gov- 
ernment documents, will serve the need 
fairly welL 


Useful Arts 


Cavanagh, G. A. Model aeroplanes and 
their motors. 1916. 132p._ illus. 
Moffat $1 net. 629.1 

Contains a history of model aeroplanes and 
complete instructions for making various 
types, which should enable any one to con- 
struct one that will fly. Good illustrations. 


Patterson, H. W. Small boat building. 
1916. 144p. Outing 70c net. 
699 
A good addition to this practical little 
series, describing methods of boat building 
and illustrating them with line and working 
drawings. 


Sterling, F. W. Small boat navigation. 

1916. 148p. illus. Outing 70c 

net. 699 

A companion to Patterson (above), giving 

the elements of the science of navigation, in- 
formation about instruments, and laws. 


Verrill, A. H. A-B-C of automobile 
driving. 1916. 141p. illus. 
Harper 50c net. 629.1 

Brief, sensible chapters on “safety first,” 
mastering the car, learning to drive, driving 
in traffic, perils, obeying the law, getting out 
of difficulties. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Cabot, R. C. A layman’s handbook or 
medicine. 1916. 523p. Hough. 

ton $2 net. 610 
This is fascinating reading, especially for 
those who already have some knowledge of 
diseases, methods of treatment and preventive 
measures, and are believers in the education 
of people in these important matters. The 
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book is largely based on lectures given to so- 
cial workers, and those conditions, diseases 
or treatments are emphasized with which 
these workers have most to do, or a knowl- 
edge of which would aid most in protection 
and prevention. But with these essentials 
is linked very entertainingly and helpfully 
considerable information about modern med- 
icine and the attitude of the modern physt- 
cian. The book does not replace one like 
Emerson’s Essentials of medicine but is an 
admirable companion to it for the educated 
reader. 


Coolidge, Algernon. Adenoids and ton- 
sils (Harvard health talks) 1916. 
46p. illus. Harvard univ. press 
50c net. 616 

Clear, brief discussion, by a Harvard phy- 
sician, on these organs of wide interest now— 
their condition in health and disease, methods 
of treatment, and importance of attention. 


Gardner, M. S. Public health nursing. 
1916. 372p. Macmillan $1.75 
net. 610.73 
An excellent book and the first one on 
this subject. It surveys the public health 
nursing movement carefully and pretty fully, 
discusses in detail the organization of a visit- 
ing nurse association, and gives a chapter 
each to special branches of the work, as 
tuberculosis, child-welfare, school, mental hy- 
giene and industrial nursing. Unfortunately 
there is nothing directly bearing on the 
rural-nurse problem, which is interesting Wis- 
consin now. 


Sadler, W. S., & Mrs. L. K. The 
mother and her child. 1916. 
456p. McClurg. $1.50 net. 649 

An accurate, scientific, very practical and 
up-to-date presentation of the hygiene of 
mother and child, approaching the whole sub- 
ject in a healthy, interesting way and writ- 
ten in a plain, direct style which is not over 
the head of the woman of small education. 

It excels in its treatment of the hygiene of 

pregnancy and infancy, and feeding and care 

of the sick child. There are good chapters 
also on play, recreation, and general and sex 
instruction. 


Stiles, P. G. An adequate diet (Har- 
vard health talks) 1916. 47p. 
Harvard univ. press 50c net. 

613.2 

Admirable presentation in very brief form 
of the questions pertaining to food and its 
constituents and its adaptation to the needs 
of the human mechanism. It will suit the 
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educated reader who wants the result of the 
latest scientific research but for the uniniti- 
ated there are simpler, as well as fuller, ex- 
positions. 


Fine Arts 


Rodin, Auguste. Art; tr. from the 
French of Paul Gsell by Mrs. Rom- 
illy Fedden. 1916. 259p._ illus. 
Small $3.50 net. 704 

A new and cheaper edition of a charming 

book, first published in 1912 (Booklist 9:201), 

presenting Rodin’s ideas on art written 

down as he has talked with Gsell. Though 
expensive, it is well worth having since its 
enjoyment will not be limited to only those 

knowing art. There are many attractive il- 

lustrations, most of which are reproductions 

of Rodin’s own work. 


Music 


Lee, E. M. The story of symphony 
(Music-story series) 1916. 239p. 
illus. Scribner $1.25 net. 785 

This book fills a gap which has been long 
felt in libraries supplying music students. It 
will be useful so far as information on the 
symphonic form, the history of symphony- 
writing, and the earlier composers are con- 
cerned, but is weak on recent and contempo- 
rary composers. 


Mason, D. G. Great modern composers 
(Appreciation of music, v. 2) 1916. 
228p. Gray $1.25 net. 780.9 

Fifteen essays on romanticism and realism 
in music and fourteen of the greatest compos- 
ers since Beethoven, beginning with Schubert 
and ending with Debussy. Besides biographic 
data the author gives his opinions on the 
work of each and analyzes one or more of 
them. Adapted to the uninitiated but also 
worth the student’s while. Unfortunately 
there is no index. 


Sharp, Cecil, ed. One hundred English 
folksongs (Musicians lib.) 1916. 
235p. Ditson, paper $1.50, cloth 
$2.50. 784.4 

The growing interest in folksongs gives 
special value to the three collections now 
available in this series. In this one the 
songs are collected and arranged by Cecil 

Sharp, who also furnishes an introduction 

and notes. A more general collection is 

One hundred folksongs of all nations, edited 

by Granville Bantock (same publisher and 

price). 
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Wier, A. E. Grand opera with the vic- 


trola. 1916. 256p. Appleton 75c 
net. 782 
Reproduces the music and words for the 
most popular songs and choruses of twelve 
of the most famous operas which are to be 
found in the Victor records. All. renditions 
are given—solo, quartet, orchestra, band, 
piano, etc.—and the names of the performers. 
The number of selections from each opera 
varies from eight to sixteen. A paper-bound 
book intended for the home, but useful also 
for library circulation. 


Amusements; Sports 


Edwards, W. H. Football days. 1916. 
463p. illus. Moffat $2.50 net. 
797 


Any one interested in football will enjoy 
these ‘‘memories of the game and the men 
behind the ball.” The spirit of the true 
sportsman displayed by the real heroes of the 
game makes the book an influence toward 
clean athletics. The author is “Big Bill’ 
Edwards, Princeton 1900, and recent street 
commissioner of New York City. 


Krows, A. E. Play production in 
America. 1916. 414p. illus. 
Holt $2 net. 792 


Beginning with the reading and the accept- 
ing of the play the author, once a member of 
the staff of Winthrop Ames at the Little 
Theater, New York, carries it through to its 
actual production before an audience. The 
newest ideas in staging, lighting and costum- 
ing are described and illustrated. There are 
good illustrations and a brief bibliography. 


Marcosson, L. F., & Frohman, Daniel. 
Charles Frohman: manager and 
man. 1916. 438p. _ illus. Har- 
per $2 net. 792 

Not a critical or valuable biography but 

a useful and very readable one, full of Froh- 

man’s humor and anecdotes of his career. 

His long and intimate connection with the 

most prominent contemporary playwrights 

and actors and actresses is brought out fully 
in chapters dealing with their work in differ- 
ent parts and the successes of their careers. 

Interesting illustrations. 


A book about the 
theater. 1916. 334p. illus. 
Scribner $2.50 net. 792 

Collection of essays covering a wide range 
of subjects concerning the theater. Among 
them are: The show business, Women dram- 
atists, Evolution of scene-painting, Prin- 


Matthews, Brander. 
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ciples of pantomime, Negro minstrelsy, Pup- 
pet-play, and Shadow pantomime. 


Fiction 


Bates, S. C. The vintage. 1916. 56p. 
Duffield 75c net. 

A pretty and well told short story, of a 
very modern young man who recovers his 
love of country and flag through reading his 
grandfather’s letters written during the 
Civil War and attending the annual cere- 
mony in his honor. 


Bennett, Arnold. The lion’s share. 
1916. 426p. Doran $1.50 net. 

A rich young middle-class English girl 
journeys to France in widow’s guise, and with 
an eccentric spinster as chaperone, and a de- 
termination to have the lion’s share of life, 
enters the Bohemian life in Paris. Her strug- 
gle between the suffrage cause and her own 
happiness and_ self-fulfilment makes. the 
story, which ends in marriage with a young 
violinist, ‘An amusing entertainment, with 
touches of seriousness,” but not equal to 
Bennett’s best work. 


Burnet, Dana. The shining adventure. 
1916. 266p. Harper $1.30 net. 

Sentimental story of a little boy who tries 
to act out the fairy tales in his story books. 
He buys a New York park with his pennies 
and starts out to find children on the East 
Side to live in his kingdom, with several 
salutary results. 


Cobb, I. S. Local color. 
Doran $1.35 net. 

Ten stories covering a wide field—baseball, 
movies, newspaper life, detectives, actors, etc. 
“Mr. Cobb tells his tales always with an 
air of good-humored enjoyment; his senti- 
ment is as ready and as hearty as his 
humor; above all, he has the instinct of a 
storyteller.”—Nation. Many men will like 
them, if not already perused in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


1916. 460p. 


Wildridge of the 
322p. Stokes 


Doyle, Lynn. Mr. 
Bank. 1916. 
$1.30 net. 

“A little leisurely in getting started, but 
delightfully humorous story of a gossipy, 
faction-riven Irish town and what happened 
when a new manager of the ‘Bank’ arrives.” 


Dragoumis, Mrs. J. D. A man of Ath- 
ens. 1916. 465p. Houghton $1.50 
net. 

A novel of Greek social life before the war 
of 1912, rather bare in plot and slow in 
movement but interesting in local color. “Its 
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chief interest lies in its very able handling 
of a perennial subject—the love of two peo- 
ple separated by social distinctions.”—Dial. 


Fitch, George. The twenty-four. 1917. 
194p. Little $1.25 net. 

The experience of a young newspaper man 
sent to Europe as the personal conductor of 
a party of twenty-four girls who had won in 
@ newspaper subscription contest. They 
range from the young and pretty to the 
middle-aged and prosaic and give him trouble 
accordingly. Light and amusing; good to 
read aloud. 


Gregory, Jackson. The short cut. 
1916. 3883p. Dodd $1.35 net. 


“A thrilling western story, beginning with 
a murder and ending with a wedding.” 


Lucas, E. V. The vermilion box. 
1916. 346p. Doran $1.35 net. 
“The letters written by a large family cir- 
cle to one another and to intimate ac- 
quaintances during the Great War. They 
are arranged chronologically and form a 
vivid narrative of the actions and reactions 
taking place in England. Done with de- 

lightfully keen touches.” 


Mearns, Hughes. -Richard Richard. 
1916. 446p. Penn $1.35 net. 

A wholly improbable but entertaining tale 
of a strong-minded mother whose methods 
of curing an intemperate son by mental in- 
fluence fail and who allows a ship acquaint- 
ance to take charge of him. “Has enough 
plot to keep one reading and enough fun to 
keep it from being dull.” 


Palmer, Frederick. The old _ blood. 
1916. 390p. Dodd $1.40 net. 

An American youth visits his French 
cousins and as a result of the visit and his 
experiences with the German invaders volun- 
teers in the Great War. Being wounded, he 
comes under the care of a surgeon (a Kan- 
san) who is a specialist in face surgery; the 
description of this work is the interesting 
portion of the book. The story has little 
interest and is both superficial and sentimen- 
tal. ' 


Potter, M. K. Ten beautiful years. 
1916. 239p. Lippincott $1.25 
net. 

Ten sympathetic stories of men and 
women in various walks of life which show 
the spiritual and emotional values of human 
relationships and commonplace _ events. 
Charged with sentiment, they may seem to 
some to approach sentimentality ; women will 
like them, not many men. 
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Roberts, C. G. D. The secret trails. 
1916. 212p. Macmillan $1.35 
net. 

Ten stories of animals in the wild in their 
conflict with man. One tells vividly the 
tragic story of the aigrette, another shows 
the intelligent service of the Red Cross dogs. 


Webster, H. K. The thoroughbred. 
1917. 258p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.35 
net. 

Presents a few critical years in the life 
of a vapid young Chicago woman, who, a 
butterfly before marriage and afterward so 
long as prosperity reigned, in time of for- 
tune’s reversal develops miraculously into a 
“thoroughbred” and a home-loving wife. 


Wharton, Mrs. Edith. Xingu, and 
other stories. 1916. 436p. Scrib- 
ner $1.40 net. 

Hight short stories widely varying in sub- 
ject but with the exception of the title story 
in Mrs. Wharton’s usual manner. “Xingu” 
presents with delicious satire a meeting of 
a woman’s lunch club honored with the 
presence of a woman novelist whose works 
the club has attempted to study. 


White, E. L. El supremo. 1916. 700p. 
Dutton $1.90 net. 

One of the few remarkable novels of the 
year. It is not recommended to libraries 
who have need only for the average-length, 
merely entertaining story. Its length is too 
formidable and the type too fine to attract 
any but the serious-minded reader, one who 
enjoys a whole section from life or who really 
wishes to see how the state of civilization 
in South America a century ago differed 
from our own. Once begun, hardly any read- 
er will give it up. The picture of the Para- 
guayan dictator Francia is~- absorbing, and 
the young adventurer’s reactions to a so- 
ciety so different from New England’s are 
full of interest. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected and annotated by Marion 
Humble. 


Bassett, S. W. The story of glass. 
1916. 230p. illus. Penn 75c net. 

660 

An interesting, instructive story of the 
history and processes of glass-making with 
scene laid first in Venice, later in America. 
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Beard, Patten. The jolly book of 
playcraft. 1916. 227p. illus. 
Stokes $1.35 net. 790 

A fascinating book showing how to make 
games of cardboard, spools, clothes-pins, 


marbles, and other home materials. Clear - 


directions for playing the games, with illus- 
trations from photographs. The games of 
Alice in Wonderland, Peter Pan, box croquet, 
clock are specially ingenious. 


Bond, A. R. On the battle front of 
engineering. 1916. 331p._ illus. 
Century $1.30 net. 620 

Interesting and instructive accounts of 
engineering projects, similar to the author’s 

Pick, shovel and pluck, and With the men 

who do things. Analyzed fully. 


Crow, Mrs. M. F. Lafayette (True 
stories of great Americans) 1916. 
201p. illus. Macmillan 50c net. 

921 

This book and La Salle, by L. S. Has- 

brouck, and Washington, by W. H. Rideing, 

in the same series, are interesting for sup- 

plementary reading in upper grades. Many 

quotations from Parkman may lead to read- 
ing more about La Salle. 


Frank, M. L. The animal drawing 
book. 1916. Unpaged. illus. 
Dodd $1 net. 740 

In this book, animal figures are based on 
simple lines that children can copy and 
develop. Rhymes and many illustrations. 


Hall, A. N., & Perkins, Dorothy. Handi- 
eraft for handy girls. 1916. 
413p. illus. Lothrop $2 net. 


680 
A much-needed book, practical and up-to- 
date. Some of the attractive articles de- 


scribed and illustrated are cretonne gifts, 
baskets, corn-starch jewelry, a _ hat-box 
apartment, table decorations, Camp Fire 
girls’ kits. 


Harris, A. V. S., & Waldo, L. M. Lit- 
tle folks in Busy-Land. 1916. 
154p. illus. Scribner $1.25 ret. 

680 
Stories of Paper-land, Shadow-land, Color- 
land, Flower-land, Vegetable-land, Nut-land, 

Wood-land, Weaving-land, and Home-land, 

‘with instructions for making people and ani- 

mals characteristic of each of these story 

countries. If used as a handicraft book, 
would be fascinating for children and par- 
ents. 
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Knobel, Elizabeth. When little thoughts 
go rhyming. 1916. 96p. illus. 
Rand 75c net. 811 or 821 

Child rhymes attractively illustrated in 
silhouette and in color. They have some- 
thing of the charm of the Child’s garden of 
verses. 


Livingston, Robert. What daddies do. 
1916. 99p. illus. Houghton 75c 
net. 811 or 821 
Rhymes “To Daddies, who away all day 
Are working, so that we may play.” 
About the motorman, the conductor, the 
engineer, the carpenter, the postman, the doc- 
tor and other “daddies.” 


Rankin, H. A. Lantern making. 1916. 

173p. illus. Dutton $1 net. 680 

“An instructive home hobby,” carefully 

described and illustrated. Instructions in 

making and decorating lanterns based on 

geométrical models, “most of which have 
been successfully made by children.’ 


Tappan, E. M. The industrial readers 
(series) 1916. 4v. illus. Hough- 
ton each 45c net. 

Titles are The Farmer and his friends 
(630), Diggers in the earth (622), Makers 
of many things (600), Travelers and travel- 
ing (600). Excellent for supplementary 
reading for fifth and sixth grades. No in- 
dexes, so should be fully analyzed. 


Stories 


Brown, E. A. Archer and the “propk- 
et.” 1916. 3888p. Mlus. Loth- 
rop $1.20 net. 

Continues the story of Arnold’s little 
brother (Bulletin, October 1915), in a thor- 
oughly fine story of school and friendships. 


Burritt, E. C. The boy scout Crusoes. 
1916. 280p. illus. Revell $1.25 
net. 

“The Boy Scout Crusoes is one of the 
very few scout stories possessing sufficient 
merit to warrant publication in our maga- 
zine.”—Boy’s Life. This endorsement by 
the librarian of the Boy Scouts of America 
recommends this story of scout resourceful- 
ness on a desert island in the South Seas. 


Dix, B. M. Blithe McBride. 1916. 

258p. illus. Macmillan $1.25 net. 

For older girls, a very interesting story 

of a girl who comes from England to Amer- 

ica as a bondservant. Her various ad- 

ventures before she finds a home and happi- 
ness are truly exciting. 
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Fitzhugh, P. K. Uncle Sam’s outdoor 
magic. 1916. 313p. illus. Har- 
per $1.25 net. 

Story of a boy who worked on the con- 
struction of the Roosevelt Dam. Some ele- 
ments of melodrama, but quite interesting. 


Hall, M. E. Jan and UBetje. 1914. 
122p. illus. Merrill 30c net. 

An attractive little story, for third and 
fourth-grade children, of a brother and sis- 
ter who live on a barge on one of the ca- 
nals of Holland. Simple and picturesque. 


Heyliger, William. Don Strong of the 
Wolf Patrol. 1916. 299p._ illus. 
Appleton $1.25 net. 

A story that is full of interest and infor- 
mation about scout laws and duties.  Illu- 
strations excellent. 


Hornibrook, Isabel. Drake of Troop 
One. 1916. 321p. illus. Little 
$1 net. 

Responsibility for the death of a beloved 
fire horse wakens the better self of a lad, 
whose later adventures and heroism as a 
scout are told in this story. 


Knipe, E. B., & A. A. Polly Trotter, 
patriot. 1916. 303p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. 

A thrilling story of the part played by 

a girl in the Revolutionary War. 


Marzials, A. M. Stories for the story 
hour. 1916. 256p. illus. Dodd 
$1.25 net. 

Stories told by an English story-teller, 
“‘treat’ stories, that do not aim at teach- 
ing, but merely at the deepening of sym- 
pathy between teacher and taught, and for 
the pure enjoyment of both parties.”” Some 
are based on familiar rhymes, some on class- 
room incidents; together they form a year’s 
program. 
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Meigs, Cornelia. Master Simon’s gar- 
den. 1916. 320p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.25 net. 

A historical story for older boys and 
girls, telling of. the place taken in various 
episodes of Puritan colonial history by the 
owners of a beautiful garden on the edge of 
the wilderness. 


Piper, M. R. The princess of the clan. 
1915. 322p._ illus. Page $1.50 
net. 


A good story of comradeship and ideal 
family life. 


Smith, M. P. W. Three in a camp. 
1916. 276p. illus. Little $1.20 
net. 


A true and vivid picture of the feelings 
and fun children have on a first camping 
trip. This camp is at Lake Memphremagog. 


Stoddard, W. O. Making good with 
an invention. 1916. 301p. illus. 
Appleton $1.35 net. 

A story of a boy’s ingenuity and business 
experiences, somewhat overdrawn but inter- 
esting. 


New Editions 


Altsheler, J. A. The last of the chiefs 
(Every boy’s library. Boy scout 
edition) 337p. illus. Grosset 
60c net. 

Four new volumes in this series: the title 
above and Danny Fists, by Walter Camp, 
The wolf hunters, by G. B. Grinnell, To the 
land of the Caribou, by P. G. Tomlinson. 


Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography, 
ed. by F. W. Pine. 1916. 346p. 
illus. Holt $2 net. 921 

Attractive in large type, illustrated in co- 
lor by E. Boyd Smith. Bibliography in- 
cluded. 





